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id I had your wisdom and my 

patience”, said President Harding, 
turning to Mr. Root at his side, in 
his recent address in New York, “I 
should be the best President the 
United States has ever had.” That 
patience is extremely irritating to a 
certain class of minds. They want a 
policy set forth in a definite formula; 
the whole thing summed up in at most 
a couple of hundred words. Feeling 
one’s way through the tangle of dif- 
ficulties, aiming at a fairly definite 
goal by dealing with one situation 
after another as it develops, measur- 
ing the forces that help and the forces 
that hinder, codperating with able ad- 
visers and tactfully handling persons 
who are not yet ready to codperate— 
that sort of thing lacks the spice 
Which is demanded by a palate ac- 
customed to the attractive but un- 
substantial diet of so-called idealism. 
How successful Mr. Harding and Mr. 


Hughes may prove to be in working 
out a genuinely helpful world policy 
remains to be seen. But for the pres- 
ent we are quite sure that nine out 
of ten thinking people in this country 
are looking forward with hope and 
confidence to its ultimate vindication 
by results. The President neecs all 
the help that earnest and sincere pub- 
lic opinion can give him in the steady 
prosecution of such a policy. But the 
last thing he needs is the prodding 
of young men in a hurry. 


IFTED editors who are looking 

on with a superior smile at the 
slow and unexciting way in which the 
Administration is proceeding, and 
who find infinite amusement in Mr. 
Harding’s occasional verbosity, might 
gain some profit and instruction—if 
it be not impolite to suggest that they 
can possibly stand in need of instruc- 
tion—from reading an article which 
ex-Premier Viviani has just contri- 
buted to the Matin and which is given 
in a wireless dispatch to the New 
York Times. M. Viviani is evidently 
no cleverer than are the plain Amer- 
icans who have found so much satis- 
faction in what the Administration 
has done in the brief period during 
which it has been in power. “Few 
months,” he says, “have been more 
fruitful for the peace of the world 
and more suggestive for those who 
know how to understand it.” The 
months he refers to are the “two 
months that have passed since Mr. 
Hughes, in the name of the American 
Government, in his famous note of 
April 4, pronounced sentence against 
Germany.” Since that day, he says, 
“the attitude of America has in a 
series of notes and acts become pre- 
cise with regard to Europe”, and 
adds: 


The value of the first note was heightened 
in tone and substance by the fact that at the 


moment when it was written discontent was 
widespread in America, if not against France 
at least against the Entente. To the theoretical 
animosity which politicians and writers had until 
then shown against the League of Nations had 
been added the much greater animosity which 
was aroused by the affair of the mandates and 
particularly by the aftair of Yap. But Ameri- 
can foreign policy had been handed over to a 
sure guide whose hand does not tremble with 
fear and who has even the rare quality of hav- 
ing no fancy notions. The great questions of 
the responsibility of Germany and reparations 
were newly opened up and judged in the same 
way as we see them. That proves that what- 
ever quarrels there may be about the inter- 
pretation of facts and texts, the American 
Government wished first of all to talk to the 
Allies. After that and in another tone it spoke 
to Germany. 

More than that—acts are better than words— 

the choice of President Harding has fallen on 
men who in representing his foreign policy 
will be our faithful friends both in Paris and 
London. Official relations have been reopened 
in the commissions and there are other actions 
which show that little by little the American 
policy is taking shape and in time will become 
clear and precise. 
As for the discounting of all this as 
the talk of a French statesman whose 
wish may be father to his thought, 
it is only necessary to observe that M. 
Viviani’s judgment is in precise ac- 
cord with the general opinion of in- 
telligent men in this country. 


HE horror of Tulsa stands out as 

one of the very worst in the whole 
disgraceful record of race outrages. 
There have been but a few in our 
history that rank with it. When a 
thing of that kind occurs every de- 
cent American, North or South, must 
feel it as a national humiliation. Yet 
that feeling gave place to a very dif- 
ferent one when, a day or two after 
the shameful event, there came the 
consoling news that the people of the 
place had felt moved not merely to 
repentance, but to the only form of 
repentance that counts for anything. 
If the people of Tulsa will carry out, 
with heartiness and in all good faith, 
their resolution to repair the evil ta 
the full extent of their power, the net 
result of what has happened there, 
horrible and barbarous as it was, will 
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be not a loss but a gain. Nothing 
could be better than what Judge Loyal 
J. Martin, ex-Mayor of Tulsa, said at 
a mass-meeting of citizens held to 
deal with the situation: 

Tulsa can only redeem herself from the 

country-wide shame and humiliation into which 
she is today plunged by complete restitution 
and rehabilitation of the destroyed black belt. 
The rest of the United States must know that 
the real citizenship of Tulsa weeps at this un- 
speakable crime and will make good the dam- 
age, so far as it can be done, to the last 
penny. 
Judge Martin was made chairman of 
the committee appointed to carry out 
this righteous purpose, and we trust 
that before long Tulsa will be able 
to point with honest pride to its entire 
fulfilment. 


ANDORA’S box has nothing on 

Mr. Samuel Untermyer’s brief- 
case. Every time he opens it there 
fly out a mass of scandals and mal- 
practices to which there seems to be 
no limit but that set by the number 
of hours the Committee can devote to 
its session. What usually evaporates 
in casual talk Mr. Untermyer consol- 
idates in masses of testimony, and 
then spreads out day after day to a 
public of several millions agape with 
astonishment. The question still re- 
mains whether substantial and last- 
ing reform will be achieved. Some of 
the worst abuses have, indeed, been 
brought to an end, for the present at 
least, by the mere exposure itself. 
Conspiracy and blackmail of the Brin- 
dell type, and of that of some of the 
building-trade combinations, ‘is not 
likely to flourish among us for some 
time to come. But the world nowa- 
days is so full of a number of things 
that it is far more difficult to con- 
centrate public attention on reform 
of specific business practices than it 
was in the days when Mr. Hughes put 
the Armstrong committee’s investiga- 
tion -of life-insurance scandals into 
the centre of the national stage. 


LL’S fish that comes into Mr. Un- 
termyer’s net, and he does not 
seem to regard it as his business to 
bother about classification. But level- 
headed onlookers must distinguish 
between the various parts of his mis- 
cellaneous haul. One character, in- 
deed, is common to them all—every- 





thing in the find is somebody’s griev- 
ance. But between grievance and 
wrong—still more between a griev- 
ance that exists and a practice that 
calls for direct suppression—there 
may be all the difference in the world. 
Criminal practices must of course be 
suppressed. And in the case of the 
practices that are not criminal, but 
which involve the element of mon- 
opoly, or are manifestly contrary to 
the public interest, everything should 
be done that can be done to put an 
end to them. The charges brought 
against the fire-insurance companies 
of combining not only to keep rates 
above a proper level, but also of dis- 
criminating against certain fire-pro- 
tection devices, demand a thorough- 
going investigation. But there is a 
third class of grievances of a wholly 
different character. Whatever may 
be wrong, for example, about the 
methods pursued by financial insti- 
tutions in relation to loans on real 
estate, there seems to be no charge 
here of anything like combination, 
not to speak of conspiracy; and it 
would be folly to regard the mere fact 
that borrowers have had to submit to 
hard conditions as a reason for be- 
lieving that relief for them can be 
obtained simply by prohibiting these 
practices. Possibly you can keep 
people from lending on hard terms 
to a man in difficulties, but you can’t 
compel them to lend to him on easy 
terms. 


INN FEINERS are fond of insist- 
ing on the conception of an indi- 
visible Ireland. They maintain that 
its geographical oneness corresponds 
to an ethnic homogeneity which 
should find its reflection in one Par- 
liament for all Ireland. But such is 
the contrariety of human and, more 
particularly, of the Irish nature that 
the road now open for the achieve- 
ment of political unity is deliberately 
blocked by the champions of an un- 
divided Ireland. It is Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government which paved it, 
and that makes it taboo to all true 
friends of Irish freedom. They laugh 
at the “Toy Parliament” of Ulster 
or, at least, pretend to deride it, al- 
though that body is part of a ma- 
chinery devised to make their country 


—,. 





politically one. But the Council of 
twenty members, ten from each of the 
two Parliaments, remains a dead let. 
ter as long as the Southern Parlia. 
ment refuses to convene and elect its 
delegates to the Council. Hence Us. 
ter alone enters, with the opening of 
its Parliament on Tuesday, June 7, 
upon an era of self-government with 
its hoped-for concomitants of peace 
and prosperity ; while the South may 
thank its extremists for the continu. 
ance of riots, outrages, murders, and 
violent reprisals. These will tend to 
emphasize still more strongly the 
cleavage in their fabled Irish unity, 



















i. the concluding part of his Reich. 

stag speech of Wednesday, June 
1, the German Chancellor, Dr. Wirth, 
referred to Upper Silesia as “this old 
German land” whose democracy had 
given clear expression to its views 
through the plebiscite. “That great 
popular vote can not now be put 
aside, least by those Powers which 
have democratic constitutions.” The 
words quoted will apply with the 
same amount of cogency to the pleb- 
iscite which, by a recent decision of 
the Austrian Diet, is to be held on 
July 3 on the question of fusion with 
Germany. Unfortunately for Dr. 
Wirth, the representatives of the for- 
eign Powers at Vienna, with the sole 
exception of the British Ambassador, 
have called upon the Austrian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs with the pro- 
tests of their respective Governments, 
thus intimating that they will cer- 
tainly do in Austria’s case what Dr. 
Wirth thinks they can not do in the 
case of Upper Silesia. The German 
Chancellor has appealed to his Aus- 
trian colleague Dr. Mayr to prevent 
an agitation which can only influence 
the decision of the Powers with re- 
gard to Upper Silesia in Germany’s 
disfavor. He might well ask, “Call 
you that backing of your friends? A 
plague upon such backing!” 







































































































































































HE Polish and Lithuanian delega- 
tions which, under the auspices of 

the League of Nations, had for many 
weeks been discussing at Brussels the 
Polish-Lithuanian question, have 
parted in dudgeon. However, the mere 
fact that the League Commissioner 
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shoul’ be able to keep them in parley 
so long may be faintly reassuring to 
one who has studied the Polish-Lithu- 
aniai: question. Doubtless Moscow 
and Lerlin are not displeased by the 
failure of the negotiation. And je 
men fiche, thinks Hero Zeligovski. 


ENIN’S frank admission that the 

peasants are too much for him 
and that concessions of the right of 
private property and private trade 
must be made to induce them to raise 
grain to keep the ruling proletariat 
alive, as well as his readiness to hand 
the industries of Russia over to for- 
eign capitalists for exploitation, has 
been interpreted as a recantation of 
Communism. It is not that. Len- 
in is as convinced a Communist as 
ever, but the world revolution on 
which he depended has not taken 
place, and he is following the same 
opportunist tactics that have charac- 
terized his régime from the begin- 
ning. He is willing to make any 
economic concessions if thereby he 
can retain political power. But, as 
we have pointed out before, while 
Communism has been reducing all in- 
dustry to ruin, the power of the peas- 
ant movement has been growing and 
is now beyond control. A more im- 
mediate threat to the Soviet régime, 
however, is the dissension in its own 
ranks, a dissension over the course to 
be followed in attempting to avert the 
impending collapse. The medizval 
scholasticism of Lenin applied to Bol- 
shevik economics had its own way for 
a long time, but it can not longer 
dodge realities, and his co-conspira- 
tors at Moscow, feeling the noose clos- 
ing about their necks, have lost faith 
in his ability to save them. When 
thieves fall out— 


HE sensation in Paris over Bib’s 

caricature of Cécile Sorel had 
scarcely subsided when a fresh one 
arose over Kees van Dongen’s por- 
trait of Anatole France. The author’s 
naturally long nose had been so un- 
naturally elongated by the Dutch 
artist that there was a general outcry 
in the French capital. Cécile Sorel 
sued the caricaturist and, probably 
Satisfied that enough advertisement 
had been made out of the case, drop- 


ped the action. 
the portraitist: 


M. France wrote to 


My dear painter, dear neighbor, dear friend: 
A thousand thanks for your kind letter. I am 
grateful to you for having made me a portrait 
of wonderful color, good style, and great char- 
acter. Yours, 

Anatole France. 

The author knows better than the 
actress how to “épater le bourgeois.” 
He caps the amazement Van Dongen 
has caused by giving the public this 
riddle to solve, whether he is really 
pleased at the painter’s discovery of 
unsuspected nasal beauty in his face 
or only pulling Van Dongen’s leg in 
requital for the latter’s pulling his 
nose. 


EADERS of book-revie vs—in 

other words, readers of books— 
will be glad to learn that the naming 
of the price in connection with the 
review is no longer to be regarded by 
the Post Office Department as trans- 
forming a review into an advertise- 
ment. Postmaster General Hays has 
issued an order stating that the ques- 
tion whether reading matter is ad- 
vertising “will be decided by whether 
or not the publisher (of the newspa- 
per or periodical) has been, or is to be, 
directly or indirectly compensated, 
either by money or other valuable con- 
sideration, for its insertion.” This 
classifies the fake “reader” as an ad- 
vertisement, and lets bona fide read- 
ing matter alone. For this relief, 
much thanks. Commenting on the 
change, the World’s Work says: 

Not long ago the Il’eckly Review called the 
Postmaster General's attention to the clause in 
the postal regulations which classified any book 
review which mentions the price of the book 
discussed as advertising. The classification 
was important because the postal rates on ad- 
vertising are much higher than on reading mat- 
ter. 

It would have been equally sensible for the 
post-office to classify the financial pages of all 
papers giving the quotations on stocks, bonds, 
produce, and commodities as advertising, or to 
so classify an article on aviation which gave the 
price of an air passage from Paris to London. 

Mr. Hays saw the point of the Weekly Re- 
view's argument and in about the time it would 
take a well run private business to make a 
similar decision he reversed the ruling. 


E wish that at this commence- 

ment season there might be a re- 
vival of the old discussion on the real 
purpose of education. Are college 
courses too restricted in scope to have 
the broad educational value which 
formerly it was assumed that they 


would have? For ourselves we should 
like to see at least one college bold 
enough to experiment with a greatly 
simplified curriculum. To-day thirty 
or forty courses in one subject do 
duty for the three or four which in 
the old days were held to be sufficient. 
The danger is very great that by mak- 
ing a course too special the author- 
ities may deprive youth of the stim- 
ulus to broad speculation. Man is 
soon enough disabused of the idea 
that theorizing will solve the prob- 
lems of the universe; to make him 
blasé while he is still in college is 
criminal. For there is no telling how 
much the mental stature which he 
might attain by unpractical specula- 
tion would benefit him in later life. 
Brisk thought logically pursued, even 
if it does not help the housing prob- 
lem, leaves tracks and images in the 
mind which may be of incalculable 
value later on. Could not many a 
college cut down its faculty enorm- 
ously if it were satisfied to give mere- 
ly the broad essentials of education? 
And might it not thereby greatly 
raise the level of the teaching? 


LADDIN, by rubbing his magic 
lamp, never brought such won- 
ders to light as did the inquisitive- 
ness of man. What is the discovery 
of gem-laden trees compared to that 
which was made by Mr. Francisco 
Gamoneda, chief clerk to the city 
council of Mexico City? By making 
an aperture in what seemed to him a 
partition and not an outside wall of 
the basement in the municipal palace, 
he found a room filled with old 
books, and, adjoining it, five similar 
rooms full of records, books, and 
relics. The records, upon examina- 
tion, appeared to be the complete 
archives, long given up as lost, from 
January 1, 1524, until 1876. There 
were plans of the city from the time 
it was laid out under Herman Cortez, 
complete records of every foot of 
ground within the city, from that 
early day until the formation of the 
Second Republic in 1876, drawings of 
Aztec temples as they stood four 
hundred years ago, idols, images, 
amulets of Aztec craftsmanship, etc. 
Mexican records will reveal a past 
more romantic than fiction. 
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ry. Y Yy ss 
“The Next War 

7ILL IRWIN has done a great ser- 

vice in his little book of 160 
pages on “The Next War.” Of all the 
extraordinary experiences that have 
followed the war, perhaps the most 
singular and surprising is the absence 
of that profound and all-pervading 
sense of its horror which all men 
looked forward to as its inevitable 
sequel. Devastating beyond all past 
record; threatening the whole fabric 
of civilization with annihilation; 
counting its dead by millions, where 
other wars counted them by thou- 
sands, and its destruction of the ac- 
cumulated wealth of nations by bil- 
lions, where other wars counted it by 
millions ; developing the machinery of 
slaughter, torture, and rapine to a 
stage hardly dreamed of in the past; 
and clearly pointing the way to such 
an extension of the scientific enginery 
of warfare as will make the breaking- 
out of another world war almost equiv- 
alent to the passing of a sentence of 
death upon civilization—it seems al- 
most incredible that, with this in plain 
view of all the world, men’s minds and 
hearts should not be filled with so 
deep and abiding a sense of what it 
means as would make another world 
war unthinkable. But, whatever the 
explanation, the fact is that this is not 
the state of mind of people in gen- 
eral, either in our own country or 
among the nations to whom the horror 
of the war was brought home in in- 
finitely greater degree. 

The main object of Mr. Irwin’s 
book is to make vivid and definite 
what we all realize in a general way, 
but what we are strangely content to 
think of in a vague and uncertain 
fashion. It matters very little wheth- 
er every point in the book is well 
taken or not; it matters very little 
what counter-considerations may be 
brought up to mitigate the prospect 
which Mr. Irwin presents. His ef- 
fects are not produced by a sensa- 
tional piling-up either of facts or of 
adjectives; he has simply to remind 
us of the story of poison gas, and sub- 
marines, and tanks, and bombing 
planes, and of the stupendous exten- 
sion of these agencies which was all 
ready for action when the war sud- 





denly came to a close, in order fully 
to establish his thesis—that “if war 
goes on unchecked, following its pres- 
ent tendencies, it means the elimina- 
tion of whole races and the downfall 
of civilization.” To bring this truth 
home to men’s minds is the first and 
most essential requisite for the pre- 
vention of that awful calamity; and 
it is because of the effectiveness with 
which this is done in Mr. Irwin’s 
book that we regard its writing and 
publication as a great service. 


Mr. Irwin devotes but little space 
to the question of what steps may be 
taken to preclude the possibility of an- 
other world war; nor is there any- 
thing specially noteworthy in what he 
does say on that subject. But one 
rises from a perusal of the book with 
the feeling that, whether an elaborate 
scheme like that of the League of Na- 
tions be helpful or not towards this 
end, the mere erection of that scheme 
by a paper agreement can be but a 
small part of what is needed. So gi- 
gantic are the possibilities of inven- 
tion, so limitless the resources that 
can be brought into the service of war 
if a great nation or group of nations 
is bent upon it, that unless behind the 
rules and agreements of a League 
there stands the force of an irresis- 
tible and world-wide public sentiment, 
there can be no assurance against a 
recurrence of that which overwhelmed 
the world seven years ago. 

In addition to all the other objec- 
tions to the definite formation of the 
League as part of the Versailles 
treaty—and, we believe, more pro- 
foundly significant than any other—is 
the objection that it choked off the na- 
tural development and manifestation 
of anti-war sentiment. People felt, 
for a while, that the job was all done; 
and accordingly the time when, in 
every country, there should have been 
a full vent for that determination to 
make war impossible which during 
the conflict had been expressed merely 
in a phrase, slipped by in complacent 
acceptance of what looked like a 
ready-made solution. Quite apart 
from the calamitous failure of our 
own country to take part in the 
League, it became apparent later on 
that the causes of possible war were 
far more rife, and far more difficult 


ee 





to deal with, than the builders of the 
League had realized; and the world 
gradually became accustomed again to 
thinking of wars, great and small, as 
part of the natural and expected order 
of things. It is a familiar experience 
of individuals who fight against a be- 
setting temptation, that the greatest 
of all the dangers against which they 
have to guard is that of thinking that 
the danger has been overcome; the re- 
laxation of spirit which attends that 
comfortable feeling is the greatest of 
all perils. Just such relaxation of 
spirit came with the erection of the 
League immediately after the war: it 
had been got far too quickly and too 
easily. Possibly ‘Mr. Wilson was 
right in thinking that unless it had 
been formed then it would never have 
been formed at all; but if the deter- 
mination to form it really had such 
shallow roots as this implies, it will 
prove incapable of standing the strain 
to which, when a real test comes, it 
will be subjected. An institution de- 
signed to serve so tremendous an end 
should be the outcome of commensur- 
ate effort, and the embodiment of an 
unmistakable and resolute purpose. 


That this effort would have been 
put forward, and this purpose mani- 
fested, if the peace treaty had confined 
itself to providing for a Congress of 
Nations to form a League, to be held 
within a reasonable time, we feel very 
confident. But be this as it may, we 
are now face to face with the fact that 
the United States is not in the exist- 
ing League, that it is highly improb- 
able that it will enter the League in 
any near future, and that with the 
United States left out the League is 
but a slender reliance against the 
danger of a great war. In view ot 
this situation, it is of immeasurable 
importance that we should do all that 
can be done to promote, outside the 
League, every possible safeguard 
against war, and every possible limi- 
tation of the evils of preparation for 
war. This, we are happy to believe, 
is the fixed purpose of the present Ad- 
ministration, in spite of some words 
and acts that seem to point in a dif- 
ferent direction. Its attitude both as 
to the big-navy programme and as to 
the question of armament-limitation 
seems on its face inconsistent with 
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its general professions. But we trust 
that both these matters will before 
jong take a turn which will place 
them in a different light. It seems 
certain that a real endeavor is going 
on to develop what is now the Su- 
preme Council of the Allies into a 
permanent instrument of internation- 
al conference; and in that direction 
we see possibilities of effective safe- 
guarding of world peace to which no 
limit can be assigned. That Senator 
Borah, who was the foremost of 
the irreconcilable opponents of the 
League, is the foremost advocate of 
disarmament, is of good omen; and 
hardly less so is the circumstance 
that, in a review of Mr. Irwin’s book 
in the New York Evening Post, he 
has expressed with the utmost sol- 
emnity his sense of the paramount 
necessity of concentrating public sen- 
timent on the issue of war-prevention. 
Let us hope that the time is approach- 
ing when, all the unhappy dissensions 
of the past two years forgotten, the 
people of this country will stand as 
a unit behind their national Govern- 
ment in the pursuance of a well-con- 
sidered policy effectively directed to 
this great end. 


Austria 


HE movement in Austria for union 

with Germany waxes apace. First 
the Tyrolese had their plebiscite and 
voted almost unanimously for union; 
then the Salzburgers ditto; and now 
the Styrians propose to follow suit; 
worse yet, the Austrian Parliament 
has voted for a national plebiscite 
on the same issue to be held on 
July 3, though the Central Govern- 
ment forbade the provincial plebis- 
cites and opposed the proposal of 
a national one, pointing out how such 
action compromises Austria with the 
Allies and the Little Entente, and may 
cause the Allies to withhold the finan- 
cial help they were ready to give. 
But the clamor for union with the 
Reich will continue until (or unless) 
the Allies, by credits, by procuring 
generous treatment of Austria from 
the Succession States, by this and by 
that, bring about economic conditions 
in Austria comparable to those in Ger- 
many. 


But, on the other hand, this clamor, 
even if it does not halt the benevolent 
efforts of the Financial Commission 
of the League, is likely to make them 
useless. For credits must come from 
private bankers, and the latter are 
not likely to lend under the condi- 
tions; and the Succession States, 
which were “coming round,” have 
been thrown again into violent antag- 
onism by the Anschluss folly. Dr. 
Mayr’s cabinet have resigned. It is 
doubtful whether a cabinet better able 
to cope with the union movement can 
be found. The situation simply can 
not be described; “acute,” “danger- 
ous,” any adjective is inexpressive. 
It looks as though the knot could not 
be untied; that it calls for a s word. 
France, Italy, even more the Succes- 
sion States protest, threaten; new oc- 
cupations are intimated. In vain, if 
the sentiment for union with the 
Reich is genuine, deep-seated, holy 
(Brummagem-holy, if you please) ; 
threats and occupations will only 
strengthen it. “Folly” is a wasted 
word; for man is what he is—a crea- 
ture of sentiment, sentiment all the 
more apt to be compelling for being 
perverse and suicidal. 

Well then, is this clamor for union 
with Germany the voice of such deep- 
seated sentiment, or is it merely dis- 
tress demanding the easiest way out? 
We hope the latter, for if the senti- 
ment exists, and union is denied, the 
Austrian Question will continuously 
menace the peace, and finally lead to 
another great war. If no such pre- 
vailing and intractable sentiment ex- 
ists, if the Austrians will in good faith 
accept Allied help and follow Allied 
guidance, Vienna may in time become 
the economic and cultural head of a 
Danubian Confederation; may recov- 
er all she formerly owned of true va- 
lue; may retain her valuable identity 
and escape the awful fate of Prussian- 
ization; and finally may enjoy more 
material prosperity than she would 
under the Reich. Berlin would hard- 
ly relish being outshone by a provin- 
cial capital. 

We are sometimes stricken with the 
disease of speculation. We should 
like to see Austria made safe for de- 
mocracy ; to that end would it not be 
well to round up the imperial gang 


and their parasites and immure them 
in some closely guarded Tyrolean par- 
adise; there to linger out their days 
flirting and writing memoirs, the chil- 
dren, as they come, to be removed to 
a democratic environment? Another 
speculation: Is it not true that any 
large and sustained intellectual and 
artistic activity is not possible except 
in an atmosphere of political self-es- 
teem, where there is either the real- 
ity or the semblance of political im- 
portance? The artist, to be uplifted, 
to do great work, must feel, not that 
he is himself “somebody,” but that he 
is one of a nation or city of “some- 
bodies,” that his art is going to be ap- 
plauded by swells. Sparta and the 
Thirty Tyrants did for Athenian 
things of the intellect and spirit. 
Well, you may say, consider Weimar; 
how the human spirit blossomed at 
that tiny German principality. Thank 
you; the citation is pat to our purpose. 
Goethe’s Saxe-Weimar was independ- 
ent; part of the great German intel- 
lectual commonwealth, but immensely 
proud of its own unchallenged indi- 
viduality. We suspect that if Austria 
were to join the Reich, her art and 
science would reflect her loss of polit- 
ical importance; her political self-es- 
teem might be recovered if she were 
(by means of Vienna) the most im. 
portant member of a Danubian Con- 
federation. France is always ahead 
of the rest of the world in ideas. 
Paris, months ago, advanced the idea 
of a Danubian Confederation; but 
was roundly berated for it, and shut 
up. But such a Confederation is the 
ticket, provided Anschluss sentiment 
does not forbid it. We are for saving 
Vienna, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of Western civilization; if the 
Austrians will do their part. But let 
them keep on clamoring for union 
with Germany, and Vienna will go 
the way of so many storied capitals 
of the past. Let the Allies refuse help. 
Rickets, tuberculosis, etc., will do for 
the Viennese children. The problem 
will be solved by Nature’s simple 
methods. Oh, what a purblind and 
perverse fool is man;—not so much 
individually as collectively—Govern- 
ments and Orson Demos! Pray God 
Vienna may be saved, and give us 
more Mozarts and Schuberts. 
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Usury and Housing 
| goed a million people must have 

read, as the first paragraph of 
the first “story” on the first page of 
the New York Times, the following: 


The Lockwood committee, in the opinion of 
the members, reached the climax of its hous- 
ing investigation yesterday, exposing the root 
evil of the housing situation and the main ob- 
stacle to building. Through half a dozen wit- 
nesses, Samuel Untermyer made a broad sur- 
vey of the usurious exactions of those who 
lend money for building purposes. 


And another million or two read a like 
statement in whatever other paper 
they are in the habit of seeing. 

If one could find out how many of 
these two or three million readers ac- 
cepted the notion that the wickedness 
of usurious lenders has been “the root 
evil of the housing situation and the 
main obstacle to building,’”’ we should 
have one of the most interesting pos- 
sible cross-sections of popular intelli- 
gence on economic questions. It is 
now nearly a hundred and fifty years 
since Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Na- 
tions” gave its initial impulse to that 
splendid development of political 
economy which formed one of the 
most gratifying advances of the hu- 
man intellect in its grappling with 
human problems. That advance lay 
infinitely less in any specific conclu- 
sions arrived at than in the establish- 
ment of a sound attitude of mind; 
and the essence of this attitude of 
mind consisted in substituting a gen- 
uine tracing of cause and effect for 
that crude guesswork which had 
previously contented almost all men. 

But after all that has come and 
gone since the days of Adam Smith, 
how many persons are still content to 
think in the most childish way about 
economic questions? In this very 
matter of housing, it took a good two 
years before the people of New York 
were able to get it thoroughly beaten 
into their heads that the real cause 
of high rents was not the wickedness 
of landlords, but the shortage of hous- 
es; that the persons responsible for 
the shortage of houses were not those 
who built to get high rents, but those 
who did not build at all—that is, all 
of us; and that the only way to get 
great quantities of houses built was to 
make the building of houses look like 
a paying enterprise. 





In the matter of usurious rates, the 
same kind of thing is manifest. It is 
not the people who lend at high rates 
that make building difficult, but the 
people who don’t lend at all. If 
Jones, who exacts 15 per cent. on a 
second or third mortgage, is an ob- 
structor of building, what shall we 
say about Smith, who refuses to lend 
on a second or third mortgage upon 
any terms whatsoever? And for 
every Jones there are a hundred 
Smiths; for every million dollars 
lent at usurious rates to builders in 
a tight place, there are a hundred mil- 
lion dollars in the hands of investors 
who will have nothing to do with 
builders in a tight place. Jones may 
charge too much for getting the build- 
er out of the hole; but the reason he 
is in the hole is not that Jones lends 
at high interest, but that others won’t 
lend at all. 


Insofar as the housing shortage is 
aggravated by high rates on building 
loans, the remedy is to be found not in 
stopping the evasions of the usury 
laws, but in repealing those laws, or 
so much of them as interfere with an 
open market for loans on real estate. 
The way the Government prevented 
the price of wheat from going sky- 
high during the war was not by de- 
creeing that the price should not rise 
above a certain maximum, but on the 
contrary by guaranteeing that the 
price should not fall below a certain 
minimum, and a very high minimum 
at that. This is what made the farm- 
er raise an enormous crop, and the 
enormous crop is what kept the price 
from going sky-high. If it were per- 
fectly legitimate to get any rate of 
interest on real estate loans that bor- 
rowers were willing to pay, hundreds 
of millions of dollars would be openly 
and systematically placed at the dis- 
posal of builders who now have to 
seek to get money by hole-and-corner 
methods, and have consequently to 
pay exorbitant rates. Long before 
Adam Smith, there was a man named 
Esop, who gave the essence of the 
matter in his fable of the wind and 
the sun. To get people to part with 
their money, as to get the traveler to 
take off his cloak, the one effective 
way is to make it agreeable and ad- 
vantageous for them to do so. 


TS 


Railroad Labor 


ONTRARY to the evidently gen. 

eral impression among the public, 
the reclassification of railroad em. 
ployees announced some time ago by 
the Labor Board does not in any way 
affect the wages to be paid for any 
particular kind of work—the ques. 
tion, for instance, whether a partic. 
ular man is to be paid as a machinist, 
or merely as a handy man. The re- 
classification order, issued under au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the approval of the 
Labor Board, is merely a new form 
under which the railroads are to make 
their quarterly reports to the Com- 
mission on the number, grades, and 
pay of their employees. At present, 
these reports present wages for 78 
classes of employees. The new classi- 
fication provides for 119 classes, and 
for a greater degree of subdivision 
within the classes. 





The complementary side of the 
wage reduction ordered by the Labor 
Board—that of new working rules 
and conditions—is yet to be fought 
out between the roads and the shop 
and some other organizations, with 
the Labor Board almost inevitably in- 
tervening in a fashion that is not 
wholly predictable from its April or- 
der. In that order the Board held 
that some of the rules and working 
conditions imposed by the present 
National Agreements—legacy of Mr. 
McAdoo’s administration of railroad 
labor relations—were clearly burden- 
some and unreasonable; while on the 
other hand, some things could reason- 
ably be standardized for the country 
as a whole. In number 12, of the six- 
teen principles announced by the 
Board as a proper basis for the fram- 
ing of new agreements, the Board 
says that it “approves the principle 
of the eight-hour day, but believes it 
should be limited to work requiring 
practically continuous application 
during eight hours. For eight hours’ 
pay eight hours’ work should be per- 
formed.” This prescription strikes at 
the heart of one great abuse under 
the National Agreements. More than 
2,000 small railroad stations have 
been closed because under the McAdoo 
rules a station agent needed for only 
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eight hours a day in two turns, early 
forenoon and late afternoon, could 
not be required to do eight hours’ 
work for eight hours’ pay. This ex- 
ample is perhaps especially useful, be- 
cause it is so untechnical that anyone 
can appreciate it. It is no more ab- 
surd, however, no less an exploiting 
of the public, than many situations 
under the shop-crafts rules. 

The very serious lessening of pro- 
duction per man that has resulted 
from the abolition of piece-work, and 
the great increase of employees under 
the multitude of restrictive rules, are 
inevitable consequences of those 
extreme “standardized conditions” 
whose maintenance and expansion the 
leaders of the shop crafts have expli- 
citly declared to be their immediate 
object. Incidentally, it is an interest- 
ing coincidence that while the Rail- 
road Employees’ Department of the 
A. F. of L. is insisting upon inflated 
pay for restricted production, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers—a 
“radical, revolutionary industrial 
union,” as the Lusk Committee calls it 
—has accepted wage cuts for higher 
production in Rochester and Chicago, 
and has just signed an agreement 
pledging both these things in the New 
York market. 

It is not clear from its own deci- 
sions that the Railroad Labor Board 
will refuse to sanction new National 
Agreements for the shop trades. The 
leaders of those crafts are now insist- 
ing on National agreements on essen- 
tially the existing lines. The roads 
are resisting the labor policy of ulti- 
matum, and the prospect is that the 
issue will be brought before the Labor 
Board—again. The possible, and log- 
ical, results of national agreements 
standardizing conditions have been 
argued by General Atterbury, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He sees in 
them a long step towards the consol- 
idation of railroad labor to a point 
where a general transportation strike 
will become a practicable instrument 
for winning strikes not only on rail- 
road issues, but on issues in other 
industries. Perhaps his view is ex- 
treme. Those who so consider it will 
find interest, and perhaps a measure 
of enlightenment, in a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by William Z. Foster, of 


steel-strike fame, with the title, ““The 
Railroaders’ Next Step.” Mr. Foster, 
whatever his ulterior motives may be, 
is a man of brains, whose earlier and 
more revolutionary outgivings seem to 
have been determined by a too limited 
knowledge and experience. In this 
pamphlet he is not Bolshevist—rath- 
er, severely practical, within the lim- 
its of what can probably be done. 
Comparison of Mr. Foster with Bert 
M. Jewell, head of the shop crafts, 
suggests that the chief difference is 
one of the degree of outspokenness. 


The New Religion 


HE new religion is a religion of 

human brotherhood. Its advo- 
cates draw upon the teachings of 
Jesus insofar as thesé concern hu- 
mane relations of man to man. Of 
Christ’s personal relations to God, or 
of any element of the divine in man’s 
nature, they speak not at all. It is 
to man’s instincts of practical help- 
fulness they appeal for the solution of 
the problems which beset this world 
of ours. That there is a deal of high- 
minded purpose in this great move- 
ment no one would think of denying; 
but that it is not a religion in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word must be 
obvious to all. Man has been glori- 
fied to a divinity by the assumption 
that, if his highest impulses can only 
be freed from the intricacies of our 
traditional forms of government and 
of society, he will make this the best 
possible of worlds. The advocates of 
the new religion, it is needless to say, 
are the radicals and pseudo-liberals 
who are so bestirring themselves in 
the interest of the proletariat. 

In some respects, this movement 
is one of the most serious of the many 
which are now on foot. The intense 
eagerness with which it is being 
pushed is an earnest of the tremen- 
dous disillusion that will follow in 
case it is not realized. All eyes are 
now on Russia, the New Jerusalem 
in the making. That explains the 
reluctance to believe any testimony 
damaging to the quiet, steady prog- 
ress of communism. Setbacks, it is 
seen, there must of course be, but 
that the central idea of a Russia in 
which the people shall all be plain 


people, all fired with the determina- 
tion that each shall enjoy comfortable 
conditions, best suited to his talents, 
has broken down is_ unthinkable. 
Witnesses like Rubin and Zucker 
have no power to upset the convic- 
tions of such enthusiasts. Besides, are 
they not able to marshal testimony to 
the contrary effect? It is clear that 
so long as the iron rule of Lenin 
can hold out, no matter how many 
acts of violence are revealed, just so 
long will the advocates of the new 
religion cling to their preconceptions. 
It is much to their advantage that the 
veil of censorship is thrown round 
Russia—that gives the kind of re- 
moteness in which newly found as- 
pirations best thrive. But suppose 
the veil is suddenly lifted; suppose 
the revolution of the peasants, of the 
coming of which there are many 
signs, actually takes place; suppose it 
is seen that the Russian experiment 
has been a ghastly nightmare. What 
then? Will the champions of the 
new religion insist that the trial was 
not a fair one and that its scene must 
be shifted? Or will they see that 
man, with the best intentions in the 
world, is a fallible creature and that 
there is no royal road to the ideal 
state? If the latter, the despair can 
be imagined with which they will per- 
force settle back into the old repre- 
sentative democracy. But what will 
become of their religion, so-called? 
Religion is fostered by genuine, posi- 
tive (not negative) convictions. And 
it will be most difficult to swing from 
the realization that communism is a 
failure to an enthusiasm for the grad- 
ual march towards better things, 
which is the most that can be hoped 
for in a safeguarded democracy like 
ours. 
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What the World Is Doing 


) 52 ] 

[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
June 4.] 


GERMANY and UPPER SILESIA: 
We hope that the British commander in 
Upper Silesia has been chosen as much 
for his tact as his military prowess; he 
ranks the French commander, and pre- 
sumably commands the whole. If there 
is not to be a Supreme Commander, if 
the 6,000 British and 3,000 Italians are 
not to act in concert with the 10,000 
French, we shall go to some retired beach 
(if there be such) and watch the tender 
curving lines of creamy spray for some 
weeks. We couldn’t stand reading the 
papers. It might turn out all right; but 
then again it mightn’t. The Poles will 
certainly try to compromise the French; 
and the Germans ditto the British. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s famous speech made a 
tremendous impression on the Germans. 
They are forever telling the Britons, 
with sundry fulsome additaments, how 
much they expect from the British sense 
of “fair play.” Since their arrival in 
Upper Silesia, the British officers have 
been almost done to death with kisses or 
smothered in flowers. Captain Hobson’s 
experience was nothing to theirs. How 
the Silesian Germans feel toward the 
French is shown by the mad ferocity 
(as of African Mahdists) with which 
the Germans of Beuthen attacked the 
French garrison the other day. When 
the French, compelled thereto, charged 
in their tanks, the Germans actually 
offered to take the tanks with pistols. 
We think we shall go down to that beach 
anyway. It is getting hot. We need 
the unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. It 
alone remains unchanged, nor cares what 
the world is doing. Great God! we'd 
rather be, etc. 

Chancellor Wirth made a_ notable 
speech the other day to the Reichstag, 
in which he outlined the extraordinary 
taxation plans of the Government and 
grimly set forth the sacrifices required 
of Germany, behoving to Germany. The 
extremists of Right and Left jeered con- 
tinuously at the speaker, exhibiting a 
species of humor that would have been 
considered crude by Homo _ Heidel- 
bergensis. But the Chancellor got his 
vote of confidence. Go to it, Dr. Wirth! 
The whole world (outside Germany) is 
backing you for a winner. 

The German Ambassador at Paris 
called on M. Briand recently and told 
him that Berlin dreadfully feared she 
couldn’t fulfill her disarmament promises 
by June 30. Bavaria was so “stubborn.” 
Stubborn, with a wanion! He got. no 
comfort from M. Briand. The sanctions 
are in leash; but ready. 


GREAT BRITAIN: The executive 


committees of miners and mine owners 
met again on Friday and reported to Mr. 
George. Mr. George has declared that 
he said nothing whatever on Friday 
week about compulsory arbitration. But 
the miners got the idea that he did and 
it made them mad, and all the districts 
voted overwhelmingly against accepting 
the Government’s proposals. Another 
negotiation has failed. 

And now 500,000 cotton operatives 
have struck, refusing to accept a wage 
reduction of 30 per cent., 121 per cent. 
being their limit. 

The Government is paying unemploy- 
ment benefits to two million persons. 


IRELAND: The Sinn Fein Terror 
(arson and murder) has been carried to 
England; a hideous fact noted with com- 
placency by some of our “liberal” jour- 
nals. The crowning achievement of that 
Terror to date was the burning of the 
beautiful Dublin Customs House. One 
consequence of that elegant performance 
is the decision of the British Govern- 
ment to send 50,000 more troops to Ire- 
land (there are 56,000 there now). 

No, the crowning achievement (if the 
report thereof is true) is the destruction 
of seeds on the grand scale, and food 
also, in order to realize the fabulous 
stories of Irish famine spread in 
America. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: In mid- 
June one of the most important confer- 
ences since the world began will take 
place in London: a conference of the 
Premiers of the British Empire. India 
also will be represented; for a Dominion 
status for India is approaching. The 
chief subjects of discussion will be: the 
imperial naval defense; the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty (shall it be renewed?) ; 
the general imperial foreign policy. It 
has been suggested that it would be a 
grand thing if representatives of the 
United States and Japan were to join 
the conference, to discuss matters of in- 
terest common to the British Empire, 
the United States and Japan; such 
matters as armament, immigration, 
China, Eastern Siberia, Yap, whatnot. A 
tripartite treaty has even been sug- 
gested; but that is hardly thinkable. 
This much seems certain: that, if the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty is to be renewed, 
it must be amended so as to explicitly 
forbid British assistance to Japan in a 
war with the United States; more than 
that, so as not to traverse American 
policies; more than that still, so as not 
to prejudice American opinion or offend 
American susceptibilities. So Premiers 


Hughes, Smuts and Massey have ex- 
pressed themselves; of such importance 
are we in the world. 


We understand 





that there will be another conference 
later, a sort of Constituent Assembly to 
draw up a truly representative Constitu- 
tion for the British Empire. 


AUSTRIA: We recommend to the 
reader’s attention the Austrian situa- 
tion; of a delicacy! The Austrian cabi- 
net have resigned, unable to check the 
movement for union with Germany, 
Heaven knows where another cabinet is 
coming from. The Little Entente na- 
tions and Italy are fighting-mad. All 
this just as the League Commission were 
arranging things nicely for Austria. We 
think we know some people who are 
pleased: Lenin and Chicherin, for in- 
stance. To-day we saw on Broadway an 
elegant poster advertising a movie show 
yelept “The Yellow Arm.” The grue- 
some thing gave’us a delightful shiver. 
Somehow we thought of Chicherin. The 
more so, perhaps, because we had just 
seen a little item alleging that there is 
a strong movement in Hungary, also, 
for union with the Reich. 

HUNGARY: Representatives of Aus- 
tria and Hungary are having a little talk 
about West Hungary. They really 
shouldn’t be having it, for West Hungary 
was given to Austria by the Treaty of 
Trianon. But there is a little fait ac- 
compli in West Hungary. Colonel Lehar 
(brother of the composer) has been 
there for a long time with a considerable 
force (some say as many as 35,000) of 
the most ferocious; he refuses to budge. 
Budapest (tongue in check, probably) 
tells him to leave; he won’t budge. Per- 
haps in time the Supreme Council will 
get around to Lehar. It has been quite 
too busy with other concerns to bother 
with him hitherto. His Self-Determina- 
tion stunt went on at the same time that 
d’Annunzio and Zeligovski were per- 
forming to crowded houses; which may 
account for the world’s and the Supreme 
Council’s neglect. This neglect must 
have bitterly offended Lehar’s amour 
propre. 


MISCELLANEOUS: We wish some 
admiring and opulent reader would give 
us a ticket for the Carpentier-Dempsey 
fight. It will be the principal thing 
doing in the world for many a long day, 
and ought to be described on this page; 
but we haven’t the ready. ‘The fancy” 
is in our line. 

Their sorry showing in the general 
elections has not cowed the Italian Com- 
munists. They continue to burn and 
kill, and the Fascisti continue to make 
reprisals. 

We are pleased to note that the slayer 
of Talaat Pasha has been acquitted by a 
Berlin court. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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What is the Matter with the 
Railroads? 


HE railroad inquiry now being con- 
ducted by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce has served to focus 
attention anew upon railroad problems. 
Why have costs risen to so high a point 
that even under the increased rates 
granted last year the roads are not mak- 
ing money? Why did traffic decline so 
sharply late in 1920 and in 1921? Are 
the railroads’ troubles due to _ ineffi- 
ciency? What are the prospects for lower 
rates? These are questions to which the 
Senate Committee is seeking answers. 
The public is equally interested. It would 
require a volume to reply in detail to all 
of these questions, but I am willing to 
try to answer them briefly on the basis 
of testimony I have given before the 
Senate Committee. 

The main trouble with the railroads is 
that their revenue has not kept up with 
their expenses. Other industries raised 
their prices: as costs went up. The rail- 
roads under strict regulation were made 
to wait, and when the 1920 increase in 
rates was granted, further increased 
costs and the price of disorganization 
under Federal control absorbed the 
larger revenue. 


Operating Results of 1920 as 
Compared with 1919 


Doubtless the summary of revenues 
and expenses of the large roads for the 
years 1920 and 1919, respectively, issued 
by the bureau of statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, February 
28, 1921, as well as the general disap- 
pointment as to the net results of oper- 
ation in 1920, aroused anxiety. Doubt- 
less also the higher level of transporta- 
tion charges put into effect in August, 
1920, and in the months following, com- 
ing as it did at a time of great industrial 
disturbance and readjustment when 
prices were falling and the purchasing 
power or the purchasing inclination of 
the consuming public was substantially 
reduced, increased this anxiety and was 
thought to impose the duty of a thorough 
study and understanding of the situation 
and of a comprehensive inquiry as to 
what bearing, if any, the present level 
of transportation charges has upon the 
existing business depression. 

The summary of revenues and ex- 
penses shows that the operating revenues 
were for 

$6,225,402,762 


1919 5,184,064,221 
Difference $1,041,338,541 
being thus greater in 1920 than in 1919, 
and that the railway operating expenses, 

taxes, and rents were for 


$6,163,138,341 
4,007,774,131 
Difference 
being thus greater in 1920 than in 1919. 
The statement further shows that after 
making allowance in each year for rail- 
way tax accruals, uncollectable railway 
revenues, equipment rents, and joint 
facility rents, the net railway operating 
income was for 
$62,264,421 
510,290,090 


$454,025,069 
being thus smaller in 1920 than in 1919, 
although the gross railway operating 
revenues were $1,041,338,541 larger in 
1920 than in 1919. 

This difference in result being there- 
fore caused by the marked disproportion 
of railway operating expenses as between 
the two years, we may for the present lay 
aside the question of revenues and come 
to the consideration of the operating-ex- 
penses account. 

In order, however, to understand the 
problem, and properly to apportion the 
responsibility for the result, it must be 
appreciated that, except as either is af- 
fected by bad management, the railway- 
operating revenues and more than 64 per 
cent. of the railway-operating expenses, 
being the labor costs—and in 1920, in 
addition, a very substantial part of the 
cost of materials and supplies which were 
purchased by the Railroad Administra- 
tion during Federal control, but used by 
the railroads at the prices paid or con- 
tracted by the Government to be paid— 
are fixed by the Government; in other 
words, that the Government prescribes 
the charges from which the operating 
revenues of the carriers come, and like- 
wise fixes the wages which constitute 
more than 64 per cent. of the operating 
expenses, and that the price of the neces- 
sary materials and supplies which the 
carriers must have are fixed either by 
the Government as above stated or by 
economic forces beyond the power of the 
carriers to control. 

The 64 cents out of every dollar of op- 
erating expenses was paid for labor at 
prices fixed by the Government; 15 cents 
out of every dollar of operating expenses 
was paid for materials and supplies, at 
prices fixed by the Government; and 3.5 
cents out of every dollar of operating ex- 
penses for the year 1920 was paid for 
other expenses incurred by the Govern- 
ment in the first two months of 1920: or 
a total of 82.5 cents out of every dollar 
of operating expenses for the year 1920 
was paid out at prices directly fixed by 
the Government itself. 


Difference 


The remaining materials and supplies 
used during the year 1920 were pur- 
chased by the carriers at prices fixed by 
general market conditions and beyond 
their power to control, costing 15 cents 
out of every dollar of expense. In other 
words, prices fixed by the Government or 
by market conditions cover 97.5 cents 
out of every dollar of operating expense. 

The labor costs to the carriers of Class 
1 were actually greater in 1920 than in 
1917 by more than 115 per cent., and if 
the increased scale had been in effect 
during the entire year 1920 instead of 
eight months only, the increase would 
have been about 128 per cent. 

It must be noted that during the same 
period the gross revenues of the carriers 
increased less than 54 per cent. 

It will be noted also that since the 
Government took charge of the labor 
costs by the Adamson law in 1916 the 
labor costs have been increased by Gov- 
ernment action by $2,229,639,957, the 
total for 1920 being $3,698,216,351; and 
that before the Government took charge 
the entire labor costs amounted to $1,- 
468,576,394. 

It will be observed that the total 
amount paid to labor during the year 
1920 of $3,698,216,351 is very nearly 
sixty times $62,264,421, the amount of 
income yielded by the railroad properties 
to their owners for the purpose of meet- 
ing fixed charges and dividends. 

As a whole the operating expenses, 
taxes, and rents of the railroads for 1920 
exceeded the 1919 expenses by $1,495,- 
364,210. Fuel cost $196,429,000 more and 
the single item of ties represented in 
1920 an increase of $28,113,000 over 
1919. This is not the whole story, but it 
shows, I think, where the railroad rev- 
enue went. 

As to efficiency, the best evidence of 
this is that in 1920 the railroads per- 
formed the greatest transportation task 
in their history. They moved more 
freight and passengers, loaded their cars 
more heavily, and moved them farther 
per day. That it cost too much to do this 
was due, as shown, almost entirely to 
causes beyond the railroad managers’ 
control. 


Freight Rates not Responsible 
for Business Depression 


A widespread propaganda is being 
carried on to arouse public sentiment 
against existing freight rates, whereas 
the fact is that even since the rates have 
been advanced the cost of transporting 
commodities is far less than the toll 
taken by the commission merchant and 
the retailer for buying and selling them. 
Consequently people are misled, and con- 
clude that high rates have stopped the 
movement of a large amount of freight 
and that the railways would make more 
money if they would reduce the rates and 
thereby revive the traffic. There is the 
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strongest reason to believe that the very 
great reduction in traffic has been due 
almost entirely to general business con- 
ditions which are world-wide in their 
effect and which would have come if 
there had been no advance in freight 
rates. 

Lessened demand from Europe, the 
fall in bank clearings, depression in 
the textile industry, increase in commer- 
cial failures, decreased construction—all 
dating from the early summer of 1920— 
show that a period of stagnation was set- 
ting in long before freight rates were 
raised. 

As to the relation even of the higher 
rates now in effect to the value of com- 
modities transported, the following table 
is illuminating: 





IQI4 IQI9 1920 1921 

Average com 

modity value per 

ton of freight 

originated . $50.00 $119.00 $143.00 $93.00 
Average freight 

charges per ton 

originated ...... 2.06 2.8 283 3.54 
Percentage 

charges to value 

ek. a 3.0 2.4 2 3.8 
Increase in cost 

to consumer over 

DN 6a 056s hs 5s ge 63.00 87.00 37.00 
Increase in freight 

charges per ton 

over I9I4 0.80 0.83 1.54 


It will be observed that the percentage 
of freight charges to value in the early 
part of the current year is almost exactly 
the same as it was in 1914. 


Remedies for Existing 
Conditions 


The decline in business and the failure 
of many commodities to move is not due 
to higher freight rates. The volume of 
traffic increased substantially for some 
time after August 26, when the new 
rates became effective, but the fall in 
prices (deflation), the result of a grow- 
ing world-wide inability to buy owing to 
impoverishment—a natural consequence 
of the war—began in May and was well 
udvanced on its downward course before 
August 26. 

The fall in traffic undoubtedly would 
have taken place had freight rates re- 
mained as they were prior to September 
1, 1920, or even if they had fallen, as is 
actually the case with ocean rates, be- 
cause traffic has fallen in the principal 
countries of Europe as well as with us. 
There may be cases where existing 
freight rates restrict movement, but, in 
general, business has been checked by the 
fall of purchasing power of the nations 
of Europe, which have been bled white 
by the costs of the war and whose in- 
ability to purchase has affected the mar- 
kets of the United States. 

The trouble with our railroads has 
been intensified by the results of twenty- 
six months of an experiment in Govern- 





ment ownership and operation. The word 
“ownership” is used advisedly, as the 
Federal Railroad Administration from 
the beginning treated the railroads as if 
they were absolutely owned by the Gov- 
ernment and turned them back to their 
owners in a_ substantially depreciated 
physical condition and helplessly bound 
in improvident agreements, in the mak- 
ing of which their owners had no voice. 

The present problem is not a question 
of revenues adequate to cover operating 
expenses, taxes, fixed charges, and a 
reasonable return to shareholders, as 


much as one of corporate life and death, 
and life and death to every industry in 
the land. Poor service, no matter how 
low the rate, is expensive, and increases 
the cost of everything. The price of 
good service is negligible when compired 
with the price of poor service, and if it 
is desired to reduce the cost of trans»or- 
tation and the costs in all lines of busi- 
ness, it is necessary to support the ,ail- 
roads in their efforts to bring about 
better transportation conditions. 
JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT, 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Compan: 


A Lively Plea for the Sales Tax 


ASSING through the corridor of one 
of our large office buildings a few 
weeks ago, I noticed a palatial suite of 
offices being vacated by one of the im- 
portant but more recently promoted in- 
dustrial companies, which, through 
shrinkage of inventory and depreciation 
of credit thereby, had been forced into 
a receivership. A few days later, passing 
the same offices, I noticed by the brilliant 
gold letters on the door that the offices 
were now occupied by Messrs. Blank & 
Blank, Experts in Accountancy and Tax 
Specialists. 

This incident, in a few words, sets 
forth the psychology of the present situ- 
ation. Legitimate businesses forced out 
of their counting-rooms into some garret 
corner, and three graduates of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department in Washing- 
ton and a graduate of one of our local 
law offices occupying offices the annual 
rental of which undoubtedly exceeds the 
previous total salaries of the four gentle- 
men constituting the firm. 

Legitimate businesses are crippled by 
what was so ably described by Mr. J. D. 
Madden, in a recent speech at a dinner at 
New York University, as a tax on cap- 
ital disguised as the Excess Profits Tax, 
and thousands of men are earning large 
stipends by expert advice to corporations 
and individuals on how to avoid these 
pitfalls in the future. 

The Excess Profits Tax, in so far as 
the regulations compel the exaction of 
profits on the market values of>inven- 
tories, which inventories may later on, 
and in point of fact have later on, been 
sold at 50 per cent. of the values placed 
upon them under the rules of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department, has thus be- 
come nothing more nor less than a tax 
on capital, leading to innumerable bank- 
ruptcies as a climax. The evident in- 
justice of the Excess Profits Tax has 
been recognized in the movement to re- 
peal it. But what is proposed to replace 
it? Nothing more nor less than what 
will develop into a more unjust tax, since 
the 15 per cent. flat tax on corporations 
would turn out in most instances to be 
an excessively burdensome tax on 


legitimate interest returns on invested 
capital, and would, I have no doubt, be 
promptly repealed, if it ever should be- 
come a law. 

The failure of the dominant party in 
Washington to face the situation frankly 
is incomprehensible to me. We hear in 
the individual éxpressions of members of 
the House of Representatives the exhor- 
tation not to invent new taxes, but by 
economy to avoid the necessity of finding 
a substitute for the Excess Profits Tax, 
when repealed, and for the shrinking re- 
turns of the Income Tax. Yet the House 
Naval Bill, now before the Senate, 
carries an appropriation of about $400,- 
000,000, to which the Senate has added 
about $100,000,000, or in all an expendi- 
ture of $495,000,000 for the Navy alone 
—nearly four times the sum annually 
disbursed during the ten years preceding 
the year 1917, and $62,000,000 more than 
the appropriation for 1921. Does this 
look as though taxes were going to be 
reduced? 

At a hearing of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, held on Thursday, 
May 26, Senator Reed Smoot pointed out 
that there could be no diminution of our 
taxes, and that the levies of the future 
would be greater than ever before. The 
Senator stated that he had in mind the 
soldiers’ bonus and: pensions, which will 
make greater inroads on our finances, 
and that it would be impossible to cut 
down Federal expenses to the point 
where these added burdens could be met 
without resorting to other means of 
taxation. He concluded by stating that 
the country did not understand the Sales 
Tax plan now, but that that method of 
raising revenue would have to be adopted 
sooner or later. 

Although I have never failed to agree 
with Senator Smoot on any financial 
proposition he has ever favored, as I con- 
sider him the best-informed man on fin- 
ancial and revenue legislation in the 
country, I believe that the country does 
understand the Sales Tax plan now, but 
that Washington does not, and resolutely 
closes its mind to any attempt at under- 
standing it, owing to a mistaken view 
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political expediency. Why con- 
lodge the issue? We must raise 
um of four billion dollars by 
\i of the people, and, personally, 
I fear ‘sat that amount will be rather in- 
crease’ than decreased. And how are 
we going to do it? 

In one day during the past week, six 
companies Which for many years had 
regularly paid dividends failed to declare 
them, «mong these a preferred stock of 
an industrial company with $60,000,000 
of quick assets. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has decreased for the first time in a 
generation its return from 6 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. General business is yield- 
ing less and less on the profit side, and 
incomes are certain to be reduced, with 
an equal reduction of yields from the 
income taxes. The suggestion that these 
shrinkages shall be made up by increas- 
ing some of the present nuisance or lux- 
ury taxes, otherwise sales taxes, is being 
fought by all parties in interest. Both 
the corporations whose business will be 
reduced by them and the public who are 
forced to pay them are opposed to the 
suggestion. 

A mooted material increase in the to- 
bacco taxes will undoubtedly decrease 
consumption, and thus reduce the re- 
turns from these taxes. The placing on 
our statute books of the Emergency 
Tariff bill is, in my opinion, certain to 
decrease returns from customs duties, 
and where are we going to find for the 
Treasury the huge sums that it must 
have in order properly to finance the 
Government? Look where we may, there 
is but one answer—the Sales Tax. 

The political plea of inexpediency, the 
objection made by professorial minds 
that it is a pure and simple consumption 
tax, the plea that it will lift the burden 
from the rich man’s back and place it 
upon the poor man’s stomach—whether 
these pleas be specious or not—are of 
little consequence. They must yield in 
the presence of necessity. Resort must 
be had to the Sales Tax, or we shall face 
a serious deficit. It seems to me a waste 
of argument to attempt to refute the 
pleas made against the Sales Tax in so 
far as they have materialized at the pres- 
ent hearings before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate in Washington. We 
have heard them repeatedly. They have 
been answered repeatedly. No answer 
that can carry conviction to the oppon- 
ents of the tax can be made until the 
tax is tried out by its enactment into 
law, and stands or falls by the results 
of its operation. 

I will refer to but one of these pleas, 
made on Wednesday, May 25, by Pro- 
fessor F. R. Fairchild, of Yale University. 
“In my opinion,” he said, “the Sales Tax 
is advocated by those who would like to 
See the burden of taxation shifted from 
incomes back to consumption, which was 
the situation that existed from the Civil 
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War down to 1913.” I ask, in all fair- 
ness: When was the United States, or 
any other country, happier than during 
the period “from the Civil War down to 
1913”? We had our financial troubles. 
We had our boom times, and our slumps, 
but the country steadily progressed 
until it became far and away the richest 
and most contented nation in the world. 
Not one word of complaint against Fed- 
eral taxation was heard during all that 
period. Every business, large and small, 
could calculate to the cent exactly what 
its financial necessities were, and pro- 
vide for them. Compare that situation 
with the present one—with business, to 
the last man, complaining of its burdens; 
with tax statements of 1917 still unex- 
amined and unreported on; with what is 
estimated at from one billion to five 
billions of uncollected taxes peacefully 
reposing on the books of the Tax Bureau 
in Washington, where most of them will 
continue to repose until they will prove 
to be uncollectible. 

Professor Fairchild, in denying that 
excess profits taxes are passed down to 
the consumer, continued: “I am pretty 
certain that the average business min 


_ charges prices which he can get and tries 


to make his profits as high as he can. 
I do not see how the tax on profits above 
a certain amount gives any one power to 
raise prices which is not already exer- 
cised, and which would not continue to be 
exercised after excess profits taxes are 
lifted.” The Sales Tax, he said, was a 
tax on consumption, and bound to be 
shifted to the consumer. His argument, 
I think, contradicts itself, but I am will- 
ing to take issue with him by admitting 
his statement that the Sales Tax is a 
pure and simple consumption tax, as is 
every other tax on the statute books of 
the United States, and I challenge him to 
prove it otherwise. 

There is only one kind of taxation that 
will not be a consumption tax. That kind 
was initiated in the Middle Ages, and 
successfully levied by the robber barons 
of that period, who sent their legionaries 
out upon the highroad, and stripped busi- 
ness of its wares, commodities, and 
probably of its wearing apparel (if it 
were worth taking), and this burden 
could not be passed on by the business 
man to the consumer. We are getting 
very close to that system of taxation 
now, but fortunately the American pub- 
lic still observes the law. It is only in 
Washington that any one seems to doubt 
the fact that either taxation must be 
borne by the consumer or there is no 
hope for business. 

You can not expect to collect taxes 
from business unless that business can 
be conducted at a profit, and to the or- 
dinary profit must be added what that 
business pays in taxation. And there you 
have the consumption tax, disguise it as 
you may. 


II 

What is a Sales Tax? 

Three kinds of sales taxes have been 
discussed. The simplest, and, for experi- 
mental purposes at least, the most recom- 
mendable, is that proposed in Senator 
Smoot’s—a turnover tax of 1 per cent. 
on all sales of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise. 

No attempt is made in the bill to pro- 
vide the machinery for the collection of. 
this tax. That would have to be worked 
out by the Internal Revenue Department. 
To make it efficacious and simple, it 
should be on the following lines: 

All individuals, men or women, citizens 
or aliens, desiring to make a business 
operation of any kind in the United 
States, under which they shall receive 
money, must first take out a license for 
that purpose from the tax bureau near- 
est to their place of business. I would 
make the expense of this license $1 per 
annum. That would put all who do busi- 
ness on the tax collector’s books. 

Everybody taking out such a license 
must keep a record of the transaction or 
transactions of the business done under 
that license. Even the most illiterate 
planter, who raises and sells a bale of 
cotton, can make some mark of the trans- 
action,-showing the amount he receives, 
or can have it made for him. 

At the end of each month, anyone 
whose sales have exceeded $500 for that 
month must send a check for 1 per cent. 
of the amount of such sales to the near- 
est tax collector, with a statement of the 
volume of the sales. At the end of the 
twelfth month, in addition to his monthly 
check, he must send in a statement show- 
ing the aggregate of his transactions for 
the year, accompanied by a check for the 
amount of any underpayment, or a claim 
for a refund, should he have overpaid, 
as it might develop that some persons 
had paid on a monthly transaction of 
over $500 who had not sold the gross 
amount of $6,000 per year—the smallest 
amount on which a tax could be claimed.* 

This limit of $6,000 per annum would 
exempt a major percentage of the farm- 
ers of the United States, and 100 per 
cent. of the labor. However, I do not 
wish to be interpreted as stating that 
neither the farmer nor the laborer would 
pay any tax. They would still pay on the 
aggregate amount of their purchases the 
1 per cent. tax paid out by the seller of 
those purchases, and to that extent would 
be potential taxpayers, and have their 
stake in the upkeep of the country. 


This scheme obviously requires an important modi- 
fication. If there is to be total exemption 


when 
annual sales do not exceed $6,000, it 


is imperative 
that $6,000 of the total should be exempt when the 
sales do exceed $6,000. 

It may be mentioned, by the that (as Mr. 
Bache well knows) one of the most prominent ob- 
jections to the general-turnover tax, namely that it 
would in the main be escaped by great “integrated” 
concerns, which cover successive stages from raw ma- 
terial to finished product without any outside turn- 
over, has been met by the devising of a scheme for 
levying the tax proper to each stage just as though 
an actual turnover had taken place.—Editors. 
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This tax is so simple, is so easily and 
automatically collectible, the expenses at- 
tached to it would seem likely to be so 
trifling in proportion to the expense of 
collecting the present multiplicity of 
taxes, the statements to be furnished the 
Government in connection with this tax 
would be so clear in comparison with the 
present intricate statements which the 
average citizen is now called upon to 
furnish, and which few, if any of them, 
fully understand, that I hardly feel 
called upon to dwell on this advantageous 
feature of the tax. 

Every merchant or seller of goods, 
wares, and commodities would become a 
tax collector for the Government, and re- 
sponsible to the Government for the last 
penny of his collections, or if he failed 
to make collections, responsible for the 
1 per cent. on his turnover. 

A second plan is that of the complete 
turnover tax, adding services to the 
goods, wares, and commodities which are 
contemplated in Senator Smoot’s bill, and 
which would probably double the income 
contemplated under this bill, figured at 
$1,250,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 

The third tax discussed is a tax paid 
only on retail sales to the ultimate con- 
sumer. This would result, if levied at 
214 per cent. to 3 per cent., in the same 
return in amount that would be secured 
under the Smoot bill, but would be found 
more difficult of administration, owing 
to the many and grave questions which 
would arise as to who the ultimate con- 
sumer was, and to the possibility of 
avoiding the tax in its entirety by the 
exercising of the taxpayer’s imagination, 
as it is now being exercised under the 
income taxes. 

Unemployment is rampant in the 
United States. In spite of many indica- 
tions that business would like to return 
to its normal volume, and of a disposi- 
tion of optimism which should help in 
that development, I fear that the return 
to “normalcy” will be a long road, re- 
plete with obstacles. Buying by the pub- 
lic can only increase as unemployment 
decreases. Unemployment can only de- 
crease as capital can be found by busi- 
ness interests to help them resume their 
normal output. 

There is no evidence now of the latter 
development. In former periods sf re- 
duced production and unemployment, 
capital had become redundant and inter- 
est rates had fallen. The call-rate on 
money on May 26 was 8 per cent., prac- 
tically as high as it was when business 
was booming and output was up to the 
limit of production. Securities which are 
thoroughly protected and the income of 
which seems assured are being sold on a 
basis of from 8 per cent. to 814 per cent. 

Where is there any evidence that busi- 
ness can find relief in securing the neces- 
sary capital for normal production? I 
leave it to the financial geniuses direct- 


ing the affairs of the dominant party in 
Washington to work out the problem. I 
have no answer other than to urge the 
necessity of devising a programme of 
taxation which shall release capital from 
the burdens put upon it, which shall per- 
mit accumulation by capitalists of funds 
to be invested or lent by them in business 
enterprises, and, above all, of stopping 
the incessant and constantly increasing 
demands for the tax-exempt security, the 
volume of which, it is estimated by 
Treasury officials, has increased by 100 
per cent. during the last six years, and 
which will continue to increase as long 
as the word “surtax’”’ remains as a sword 
of Damocles over the heads of the in- 
vesting public. 
JULES S. BACHE 


Correspondence 


‘*The Function of the 
Church’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Will you allow me to express my 
thanks for your article in the issue of 
May 14, “The Function of the Church.” 
You have in this article expressed ex- 
actly the true function of the Church, 
and its purpose and work in the world. 
Unfortunately it would seem that few 
people understand this point of view. 

I have been waiting and hoping to see 
some such statement concerning the 
Church in our Church papers, but it re- 
mains for a Review which is primarily 
secular to defend the Church. I am 
grateful for your attempt to correct the 
New Republic. 

C. R. STETSON 

St. Mark’s Church, 

Washington, D. C., May 17 


‘From Marshall to White’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Anticipating no comment on my letter 
“Marshall to White,” published in your 
issue May 28, I was pleasantly surprised 
to get a note of commendation from Dr. 
Wm. S. Sullivan, of the Church of All 
Souls; a letter embodying such wise 
observations that I think you will care 
to publish the sentences from it that I 
send you with this. 


I feel very deeply that such quiet yet pointed 
expressions of American citizens and patriots 
on the dangers of transgressing the plain 
words of the Constitution, even by our highest 
Court, are needed, and vitally needed. After 
all, as Lincoln said once, the Constitution is 
ours, and ours is the keeping of it. These 
delicate matters call for prudence, of course, 
in our public words; but I must say I, am 
sometimes disheartened at the evasions of’ the 
Constitution now and then observed in the 
foremost of our judges. Justice Holmes has 


used expressions that are simply appalling to 
me. In point of fact, the abominable philoso- 





phy of pragmatism has got into law, first 
into French jurists, and now is appearing jg 
ours. To pragmatism there is no absolute, 1 
finality; all things are in flux. Hence, such 
Frenchmen as Duguit and such dilettanti rad}. 
cals as Laski, who, thank heaven, has | 
Harvard, where he did his full share ‘1 cor. 
rupting young Americans, are removing from 
law the idea of fixed principle. The juris. 
they say, is not to be a slave to any code 
constitution, and should base his d 
secondarily on the law, but primarily Lis 
own conception of social needs. This mop 
strous falsehood would, of course, des:roy 
judiciary and make it a legislature. It js alj 
part of that loss of the sense of pi 
which has bedeviled half the philoso 
our time. It is going back to the idea oj 
Robespierre, who said, “I wish that the word 
‘jurisprudence’ might disappear from 
litical language.” 

The Constitution is not the President's nor 
the Great Court’s but ours. It is the breath 
of our life, our one treasure, and sol 
guard. We therefore should make it plain 
that we understand it and love it, and will 
allow absolutely nobody to wreck it. Feeling 
so, I rejoice at your letter. It has don 
a lot of good. 





nciple 


Dr. Sullivan’s reference to pragmatism 
reminds me of a Boston incident of per- 
haps a dozen years ago in which Dr, 
Slicer, Dr. Sullivan’s immediate pre- 
decessor in All Souls’, was an actor: an 
incident which he himself related to me, 
An International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, with representatives from 
France, England, and Scotland, was held 
in Boston, at whose opening session 
three speakers addressed the Congress: 
Dr. Slicer, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
and Booker T. Washington. In the 
course of his opening address, Dr. Slicer 
referred to pragmatism as the yellow 
journalism of philosophy. Whether the 
audience generally, or even the presiding 
officer, who as a Harvard man no doubt 
was a friend of Professor William James, 
thought well of the characterization, he 
was not sure of; but Dr. Hale told him 
he agreed with him wholly. Obviously, 
Dr. Hale, Dr. Slicer, and .Dr. Sullivan 
agreed: but Dr. Sullivan gives his de- 
nunciation possibly greater emphasis 
than Dr. Slicer and Dr. Hale gave theirs. 

GEORGE R. BISHOP 

New York, May 31 


Railroad Wages 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The discrepancy pointed out by X, in 
your issue of April 27, between certain 
Government figures used by me, and cer- 
tain other Government figures, on the 
relative wages of railway conductors and 
enginemen, is real, but may possibly be 
accounted for by a difference of dates. 
The figures quoted by me appear in a table 
on page 74 of the Monthly Labor Review 
for February. Government figures, it 
must be said, do occasionally reveal just 
such discrepancies. 


W. J. GHENT 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 2 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


34ck TO MeTHUSELAH. A Metabiological 
Pentateuch, by Bernard Shaw. 
Brentano’s. 

Sly: Comes there any more of it? 

Page: My lord, ’tis but begun. 

Sly: Tis a very excellent piece of 
work . . . would ’twere done! 

Tue SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
OTHER Essays AND AppresseEs, His- 
roRICAL AND Literary, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Scribner. 

Tne Hien Cost or Strikes, by Marshall 
Olds. Putnam. 

Showing how the consumer pays 
and pays and pays. 


Four Pircrims, by William 
Dutton. 

The recital of the adventures of 
four old voyagers and travelers. 
The walnuts and port for a literary 
menu. 


Joulting. 











OLONIUS and Christopher Sly were 
the men in Shakespeare who com- 
plained of a dramatic work that it was 
long. I do not wish to put myself with 
them in any observations about Bernard 
Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah” (Bren- 
tano’s). Moreover, Mr. Shaw himself 
says (on pages 100-101 of his preface) 
that ‘‘My sands are running out; the ex- 
uberance of 1901 has aged into the gar- 
rulity of 1920. . . . I am doing the best 
I can at my age. My powers are waning; 
but so much the better for those who 
found me unbearably brilliant when I 
was in my prime.” Now, “Back to 
Methuselah” is in five parts, and I do 
not know how many acts. It begins with 
Adam and Eve and the Snake in the 
Garden of Eden, B. C. 4004 (Mr. Shaw 
accepts Archbishop Usher’s chronology !) 
advances to “The Gospel of the Brothers 
Barnabas” at the present day, goes on 
to an event in A.D. 2170 (this takes place 
in the office of “The President of the 
British Islands”) then to Ireland and 
some other place in the year 3000 of this 
era, and finally ends in a sort of ancient 
Grecian landscape, A.D. 31, 920. In the 
final scene, Adam and Eve, and even 
their predecessor, Lilith, appear once 
again. The scornful and very gifted folk 
who find wisdom of great price in all of 
Mr. Shaw’s writings should learn a tre- 
mendous lot from this book. Humbler in 
spirit and feebler in intellect, I can 
merely confess I hope to get a good deal 
of fun out of it. 


The old steward in “The Moonstone” 
(Gabriel Betteridge was his name, 
I think) knew one book—“Robinson 


Crusoe’—and found some appropriate 
quotation in it for every occasion. It 
might be thought that I am falling into 
a similar habit with “Huckleberry Finn,” 
since I quoted Old Finn last week in con- 
nection with Don Marquis’s new book, 
and now I am going again to point out a 
current parallel to that naive personage. 
This time it is from real life, not fiction. 
Some member of the delightful Bergdoll 
family is quoted as saying that if the 
Government does not cease its “persecu- 
tion,” they will “leave the country for 
good and all.”” What did Huckleberry’s 
father say? “Whenever his liquor begun 
to work he most always went for the 
govment. This time he says: ’Call this 
a govment! . . A man can’t get his 
rights in a govment like this. Sometimes 
I’ve a mighty notion to just leave the 
country for good and all. Yes, and I told 
’em so; I told old Thatcher so to his face. 
Lots of ’em heard me, and can tell what 
I said. Says I, for two cents I’d leave the 
blamed country and never come a-near it 
agin. Them’s the very words.” 


Miss Amy Lowell’s new book, “Leg- 
ends” (Houghton Mifflin), contains ex- 
ercises in free verse, stories in poly- 
phonic prose (at least, they are marred 
in their narration by some eccentricity) 
and one or two poems in more or less 
usual form. A ballad like “The Ring and 
the Castle” proves, if any proof were 
needed, that the author is a genuine poet. 
For the most part, the free-verse essays 
inspire a sense of pity at the sight of a 
talented writer, with great imagination 
and sense of color, breaking herself on 
the wheel of a literary theory. The Per- 
uvian essay, “Memorandum Confided by 
a Yucca to a Passion Vine,” is a fair ex- 
ample. It is as if Miss Lowell brought 
handful after handful of bits of colored 
glass, uncut jewels, glittering stuff of 
every kind, threw it on the ground in a 
heap, and declared that she had built a 
palace. The material is there, and it is 
gorgeous material. More gorgeous, one 
suspects, because the artist hopes to 
dazzle you with its brilliance, and make 
you forget that it is still formless. It 
seems as if one could detect an uneasiness 
in the work—a realization that the free 
verse game is up. The attempt to found 
a school has been made, it has bound its 
devotees in iron chains and hampered 
their development, and now they know 
that the play is played out. , 


The essay from which Senator Lodge’s 
book takes its title, “The Senate of the 
United States” (Scribner), was first pub- 
lished in 1914. It has been a little en- 
larged, with reference to recent events, 
since its first publication. Other items 
in the book include the address at the 
opening of the Widener Library, an 
essay on the classics, and one on 
“Familiar Quotations,” the memorial 


address upon Theodore Roosevelt, the 
speech at the Harvard Commencement in 
1919, and that at Plymouth, December 
21, 1920. 


High prices in food, in clothing, in 
rents, the high cost to labor itself as a 
result of strikes, are discussed by Mar- 
shall Olds in his “The High Cost of 
Strikes” (Putnam). He does not con- 
demn labor unions, nor deny to labor the 
right of fighting for its legitimate ad- 
vantages. He considers the strike epi- 
demic which followed the war, and 
analyzes the cost to the whole country of 
the theories of the professional labor 
leader. 


In the making of books, publishing 
books, writing about books in order to 
sell them, and writing about books in 
order—with a fine detachment—to in- 
form other people about them, a small 
world of people are engaged. When news- 
paper men, and publicity agents, and ad- 
vertising men, and advance theatrical 
agents and a few others are added, the 
world becomes a curious one. Nobody 
looks at it with more humor and sym- 
pathy than Christopher Morley. His 
“Tales from a Rolltop Desk” (Double- 
day) is bounded on the north by a news- 
paper office, on the east by a publisher, 
on the south by an author’s desk and 
typewriter, and on the west by a good 
restaurant. And on the nor’ nor’ east, 
half east, by the domestic ice-box at mid- 
night. The stories in his new book are 
reflections of a personality which looks 
upon the world with amusement, with a 
lively interest as modern as the latest 
edition of to-night’s evening paper, with 
a kindliness which never lapses for an 
instant. 


In “Aerial Observation” (Harper) 
Major Harold E. Porter: (the novelist 
“Holworthy Hall’) dips into the history 
of his subject, discusses the training of 
the airplane observer, and the branches 
of his work, speaks of the army corps 
pilot, and of observation from a balloon. 
The book is illustrated with half-tones 
and diagrams. 


Here is a good book to read. Hiuen- 
Tsiang went on a perilous journey to 
India in 627 A.D. Saewulf, an English- 
man, made a pilgrimage to Palestine in 
1102. Ibn Batuta, the “greatest of 
Moslem travelers,” in the early four- 
teenth century, voyaged about Arabia, 
Persia, India, and Malaysia. And Ludo- 
vico Varthema of Bologna went to the 
farthest East Indies, beginning about 
1502. He saw a unicorn (or an unicorn) 
in Mecca. William Boulting’s “Four Pil- 
grims” (Dutton) is the book in which 
these voyages have been gathered and 
described. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Drama 
Mr. Shaw’s “Creative 
Evolution’”’ 
Back to Metuusrtan. By George Bernard 
Shaw New York: Brentano's. 

M* SHAW began his literary career 

; as a Socialist. He wanted a new 
society. In middle life it occurred to him 
that a new society must rest on a new 
human nature. But where shall we seek 
this new human nature? If you want 
new shoes, you go to the maker of shoes. 
If you want a new human nature, you 
must go to its maker. Now since Mr. 
Shaw was a post-Darwinian, though not 
in every point a pro-Darwinian, the 
maker of human nature for him was 
evolution. But evolution had plainly 
bungled its job. In the years 1914-1920 
it had finally brought things to a pass 
when the ruin of the world seemed im- 
minent to Mr. Shaw and not very remote 
or impossible to anybody else. This oc- 
curred because evolution had been left 
to nature. The thing to be done was to 
take evolution out of the hands of na- 
ture and commit it to the hands of man. 
In politics, art, religion, science, man had 
already taken a hand in evolution, but 
this was in its secondary, sociological 
phase; Mr. Shaw wanted man to take 
hold of evolution in its biological phase. 
He wanted an instructed, a humanly 
guided, evolution, on the biological plane. 
That final cause which was the main oc- 
cupation of the primal cause in the 
ancient theological system was _ asso- 
ciated by Mr. Shaw with that organic 
flux or process which is the chief con- 
cern of the later biological system. He 
adopts the phrase “Creative Evolution,” 
which expresses the combination by bor- 
rowing an adjective from the old dispen- 


sation and a noun substantive from the 


new. There are two forms in which Mr. 
Shaw has suggested that man should in- 
tervene in the biological process. One of 
these forms was indicated in 1906 in 
“Man and Superman”; its name is 
eugenics. A second is set forth to-day in 
“Back to Methuselah’; its name is 
longevity. We are now prepared to put 
Mr. Shaw’s idea into concise and con- 
crete form; he wants to save a race on 
the brink of extinction by getting all of 
them or part of them to live three hun- 
dred years apiece. The five plays which, 
with the aid of the inevitable preface, 
expound this suggestion may be tabu- 
lated thus: 


I. “In the Beginning” (Garden of 


Eden) : Adam and Eve invent mortality. 

II. ‘““Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas” 
(present England) : The brothers Barna- 
bas discover the tercentenary theory, and 
expound it to the British public, typified 
and vilified in two caricatures of Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith. 





Ill. “The Thing Happens” (England 
2170 A.D.) : Two tercentenarians appear 
and disclose their peculiarity. 

IV. “The Tragedy of an Elderly 
Gentleman” (Ireland, 3000 A.D.): Ter- 
centenarians control the British Isles. 

V. “As Far as Thought can Reach” 
(possibly Greece, 31,920 A.D.): The 
tercentenarians govern the world. 

The reader now puts two questions: 
how will Mr. Shaw get his three hundred 
years, and how, when got, will the three 
hundred years save humanity? They are 
to be got by willing. But how? It would 
seem as if this matter of life and death 
were the capital instance in all history of 
the biological inefficacy of the human 
will. Speaking broadly and loosely, one 
might say that all men everywhere have 
desired to live always, and if this inten- 
sity and unity of willing has never pre- 
vented nor materially postponed their 
dying, what new mode of will is Mr. 
Shaw prepared to offer in its place? On 
this point the copious Mr. Shaw is slow 
of speech. He is frank enough to let us 
into the curious fact that this new 
longevity comes as a surprise and acci- 
dent to its beneficiaries or victims, is im- 
posed, in fact, on their regretful ac- 
quiescence. Mr. Shaw, aware that natural 
selection has no houseroom for purposes, 
falls off from Darwin, and falls back 
upon Lamarck. Lamarck—at least Mr. 
Shaw’s Lamarck—averred that creatures 
acquired eyes by wanting them and seek- 
ing them, that giraffes wrung long necks 
from unwilling nature by dint of their 
incorrigible appetite for tree-tops. The 
giraffe by taking thought can add a cubit 
to its stature, but neither the Sermon 
on the Mount nor “The Origin of 
Species” concedes that privilege to men. 

But, granting that the three hundred 
years are obtainable, how are they to re- 
deem us? At present, says Mr. Shaw, we 
die at sixty or seventy, immature. Sup- 
pose in an inter-planetary voyage you 
came upon a world of infants going down 
to ruin because the infants, dying off to 
a child between the ages of six and 
twelve, never matured the brains for the 
pilotage of their world. You would seek 
forthwith some means of lengthening 
their lives. “Very good,” says Mr. Shaw, 
“that is your world, and that is my 
remedy.” One might retort that in our 
world the reformer is one of the infants, 
and where shall he find the brains to find 
the maturity that shall find the brains 
wherewith to save the race? There is a 

circuit and a paradox here that might dis- 
courage a less valiant reasoner. Poor 
man himself, according to Mr. Shaw, is 
nature’s botchwork. Shall he serve as 
nature’s tutor in proficiency? 

But we may push our questioning still 
further. Man is now physically ripe at, 
let us say, twenty; at seventy, if we may 
trust Mr. Shaw, he is intellectually im- 
mature. Plainly, then, the mind may lag 


’ 


ee, 


fifty years behind the body. If fifty 
years, why not three hundred? Piainly, 
again, to will a term for life will be use. 
less, unless we can will a date for ‘ntel- 
lectual maturity. But if we can will such 
a date, why not will now that man shal] 
be mature at twenty without lengthening 
his term of life? Mr. Shaw declares, 
again, that a man who lived three cen- 
turies would choose a wife or a voc::tion 
far more carefully than a man whe ex- 
pected death at seventy. Yes, under three 
suppositions. First, that the wife and 
the vocation are lifelong. Second, that 
the sense of time (the only thing ‘hat 
bears on human motive) enlarges at the 
rate of time itself. But it is perfectly 
conceivable that the three hundred years 
might shrink to seventy years in imag- 
ination shortly after the seventy had ex- 
panded to three hundred in fact. Multiply 
the length by three, and we might meas- 
ure by the yardstick, not the foot-rule. 
Third, if the chooser of the wife or the 
calling was provident by disposition. 
Thrift is a matter of temper, not of 
bulks. The boy who wastes an hour will 
waste a day; the man who squanders a 
dollar will squander a fortune; the gen- 
eral who throws away a squad will throw 
away a corps. George Eliot in a poem 
has expressed the precise opposite to Mr. 
Shaw’s view in the suggestion that the 
curtailment of life, by giving to moments 
the significance of days, would make men 
infinitely solicitous of moments. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Shaw’s prescription of lon- 
gevity seems rather superficial. Brains 
and character alone can finally solve the 
problems springing from defects of 
brains and character. Time is good only 
as a means to more efficient goods. The 
price of time, moreover, is an almost un- 
heard-of concentration of moral energy. 
Why not concentrate this energy di- 
rectly on those spiritual gains to which 
time is nothing more than precursor and 
auxiliary? 

Mr. Shaw is a teacher in his preface; 
he is a teacher likewise in his play. But 
the superiority as teacher of the essayist 
to the dramatist is vividly brought out 
in the contrast between the multum in 
parvo of the hundred-page preface and 
the parvum in multo of the three-hun- 
dred-page drama. I speak now, not of 
art, but of instruction; Mr. Shaw the 
artist will save lines in the very same 
play in which Mr. Shaw the expositor is 
squandering pages. Drama expounds so 
meagrely and slowly; it resembles those 
dilatory and tantalizing servants in 
Shakespeare who, charged with a 
weighty message, protract its delivery 
by quips and capers. In Mr. Shaw’s play- 
house the quips and capers are naturally 
good. 

None of these five pieces is a drama in 
the sense of arriving at a result through 
interactions. Action is for the dumb. 
Who would act in a world where talk is 
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so exciiing. Four of the plays belong to 
settines remote from our time and place 
and tlicre is gain as well as loss in this 
remove!. Mr. Shaw’s nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries seem rather legend- 
ary to the average inhabitant of those 
periods, and the author is_ rather 
fortunate in the transference of his 
stage and players to settings where com- 
parison of his impressions with our own 
is unachievable. The manners of the 
fortieth century B.C. or of the three 
hundred and second century A.D. are 
fields for speculation, and Mr. Shaw’s 
speculations are as seasonable and pal- 
atable as anybody’s. Give people thirty 
thousand years in which to practice, and 
they may come to act like the people in 
Mr. Shaw. 

The first and last dramas of the series 
excite a rather special interest; they de- 
pict the beginnings and the ends. Mr. 
Shaw’s book has a curious resemblance 
to the Bible in the fact that it starts with 
the Garden of Eden and concludes with 
the millennium; only its Eden is not en- 
tirely Mosaic nor its Apocalypse con- 
vincingly Johannine, (I may remark in 
parenthesis that Mr. Shaw in the main 
thinks highly of the Bible; its little in- 
firmity is lying.) The Garden of Eden 
scene is curiously original; nobody but 
Mr. Shaw could have conceived or writ- 
ten it—Shakespeare hardly more than 
Phillips Oppenheim. His Adam and Eve 
have a mental agility which warrants 
them in claiming Mr. Shaw as a descend- 
ant. They are as logical as Milton’s 
Adam and Eve, but they are much more 
nimble and far less punctilious and 
grandiose. They are at once very, very 
innocent and very, very sharp—a com- 
bination which has its pungency, and in 
ten minutes, without laying off their 
pleasing animality, they get through an 
amount of intellectual accomplishment 
which their race has scarcely matched in 
forty centuries. With some promptings 
from the serpent, who is subtle enough to 
adulate their subtlety, they invent birth, 
death, marriage, one forgets what. 

Equal in interest, though far inferior 
as literature, is the final play, “As Far 
as Thought can Reach,” in which hu- 
manity is revealed in the exaltation to 
which it has been raised by thirty thou- 
sand years of addiction to longevity. 
Does the state constitute an advertise- 
ment of Mr. Shaw’s specific? Nothing of 
the sort. The new world is a combination 
of debating school, art class, nursery, 
and sanatorium, and the he-ancient and 
she-ancient in whom its perfections are 
Supposed to congregate prove that even 
after thirty centuries perfection may be 
formidable. Their persons are as dreary 
as their names, and they are excusable 
perhaps for wanting to divest them- 
selves of the body, an inconvenience 
fastened on their hands or rather minds 
by the childishness of their progenitors. 


I have had much to say against this 
book, yet I should be unjust to Mr. Shaw 
and the reader alike if I withheld my im- 
pression that the author of this work, re- 
markable after all abatements, is a sin- 
cere, unselfish, elevated man. An admir- 
able, an almost unrivaled, scorn of the 
sensual, the mechanical, the trivial, and 
the hypocritical animates the volume, and 
its basic temper and propelling motive, 
as the author fearlessly confesses, are 
religious. Do you call him a juggler and 
harlequin? He is the jongleur of Notre- 
Dame. Do you call him frivolous? He is 
the most serious of men; he has turned 
the theatre into a lyceum and humor 
into gospel. It is not for nothing that he 
prefers Bunyan to Shakespeare; Mr. 
Shaw was born like Bunyan and Bun- 
yan’s hero in a City of Destruction, and 
he urges men to flee from that city. He 
is to the contemporary world what John 
Knox was to Mary Stuart. His asceticism 
is notorious; he would rid us finally of 
the body. His very longevity might al- 
most be described as immortality in 
pellets. The trouble with Mr. Shaw is 
that, possessing a temper of this kind, 
he was born into a scientific age, and ab- 
sorbed with unexampled gusto all its ne- 
gations. Mr. Shaw’s attitudes toward re- 
ligion and science are curiously similar; 
he finds in each a core of inestimable 
worth encumbered in each by an abhor- 
rent overgrowth of quackeries and su- 
perstitions. The double allegiance has 
been hard upon Mr. Shaw. It is not easy 
to decide which is the more barren, a re- 
ligion which science has purged of all its 
irrationalities or a science which religion 
has stripped of all its impieties. Mr. Shaw 
is obliged to reduce his Deity to a Life- 
Force, devotion to which for ordinary 
humanity is only a little less difficult 
than devotion to the binomial theorem or 
the square of the hypothenuse. When he 
wants fields for human action in its re- 
lation to this divinity, he is compelled 
to seek them in biology. In the old days 
the flesh and the devil were leagued 
against religion; it is one of the enliven- 
ing paradoxes in Mr. Shaw’s position 
that he has to rid himself of the devil by 
means of the flesh. He might retort that 
when early Christianity put its God into 
a woman’s womb it was anticipating and 
exceeding all that he could do in the ad- 
aptation of a biological expedient to a 
supersensual necessity. But Christianity, 
whatever else may be said of it, was wise 
in the adjustment of its means to human 
nature; the same car not be said of the 
expedients of Mr. Shaw. There could be 
no more curious or interesting proof of 
the vitality of religion than its resurg- 
ence in a man of Mr. Shaw’s temper in 
Mr. Shaw’s century, and there could be 
no more searching or painful proof of 
the difficulties of its position than its re- 
sort for support to eugenics and 


longevity. O. W. FIRKINS 


The Slave Mart 


An Historical Play in Two Acts 
by Alexander Kuprin 

[The following bitter satire on the efforts of 
the Soviet régime in Russia to enter into trade 
relations with the “capitalistic” countries of the 
world and, particularly, to induce the capitalists 
of the world to take up concessions in Russia, 
was occasioned by the signing of the Krasin- 
Horne trade agreement between Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia. It appeared originally in 
the Paris Russian daily newspaper, Obshcheye 
Dyelo, and is here translated into English by 
Leo Pasvolsky.] 


ACT ONE. 


The slave market of Alexandria, first 
century B. C. 

Silius (the Slave Dealer). Shake the 
tambourine, slave! Noble Senators, 
high-born warriors, wise philosophers, 
kind merchants, famous artists, and 
worthy citizens of Alexandria! Behold, 
before you is the beautiful slave, Laissa, 
the pride of her native island of Cyprus. 
Look well at the lines of her body and 
the contours of her face! With what 
grace does she bear her chains, which 
seem but ornaments upon her. Turn 
round a little, O thou who rivalest her 
born of the foam! A little more! A 
little more! (Aside: Show her the whip, 
Eumenius.) Behold, what grace there 
is in her every motion, every pose! And 
only three thousand talents! Only three 
thousand talents, honorable Sirs! 

The First Voice (in the crowd of 
would-be purchasers). Kind gods! But 
this is Silius, old Silius from Rhodes. 
When has he had time to change into 
a slave dealer? MHeigh-ho there, you 
miserable cross between a_ weeping 
crocodile and a laughing hyena! 

Silius. Ah, I recognize your sharp 
tongue, O Marcus Publius. May the 
goddess of love be as kind to you as 
ever! You, who are acclaimed by all as 
the arbiter elegantiarum, will you not 
say that this maiden is a marvelous 
pearl even in a whole casket of chosen 
jewels? Buy her, O noble Marcus 
Publius! Only three thousand talents! 
When you come to know all her virtues, 
you will say that old Silius made you a 
truly royal gift. 

Marcus Publius (whispering to his 
neighbor). Isn’t it too bad, Leonidas, 
that I gambled all my money away yes- 
terday and that not a single money- 
lender in Alexandria will trust me any 
more? This woman is perfect. 

Silius. Yes, yes. Admire her, admire 
her, all you who worship at the shrine 
of the beautiful! Here is the gold of 
her hair. Here, behold, is the perfect 
loveliness of her white leg. Here—turn 
your head to the left, Laissa—here is 
her matchless profile, that is as mar- 
velous as the profile of Pallas-Athene on 
the famous cameo of Alexander. But 
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what will you say when you shall see 


her back? (Aside: Take off her mantle, 
Eumenius.) What nobility, what purity 
of line! (Aside: What? Is she ob- 
stinate? Show her the whip, Eumenius.) 


Gladden your sight, O citizens of Alex- 
andria! I will exact no pay for this 
gladsome spectacle. 

The Second Voice. I swear by the 
shades of Hades her back is cut as with 
a scourge! 

Silius (quickly throwing the mantle 
over Laissa’s shoulders). Swine! Son ofa 
blind camel! Driver of mules! Marks 
that were left during sleep by the seams 
of her covering you take for the cuts of 
a whip! The body of my Laissa is more 
delicate than fresh butter, you long-eared 
critic! Buy her, buy her, honorable 
Sirs! Only three thousand talents! 

The Third Voice (softly). We must 
buy this woman. She is perfect. 

' The Fourth Voice (softly). But how 
about the money? 

The Third. Let us get together. You 
and I, and we can ask Sylvius and lame 
Philip. If we put her into circulation 
among the golden youth of Rome we 
can get back our investment in less than 
a year. 

The Fourth. Fine, but let us wait. 
Sh-sh. He speaks again. 

Silius. I could have spent a whole day 
extolling the beauties of this maiden, 
but I hope that you all have eyes of your 
own. The truth speaks for itself. Be- 
sides, beauty is but an external virtue 
granted to my Laissa by a chance favor 
of the gods. As for her other virtues, 
I can not even begin to enumerate them. 
Laissa sings like a nightingale, plays on 
the flute and the harp, dances Greek, 
Egyptian, and Syrian dances, arranges 
flowers and garlands for love and feast, 
speaks three languages, and has a knowl- 
edge of philosophy and history. She can 
embroider with gold, weave carpets, do 
massage... 

The Fifth Voice. Enough. But what 
kind of character does she have? 
The First Voice. (Softly). 

this red-headed, lanky fellow? 

The Second. He seems to be the real 
buyer. His name is Valerius. He comes 
of a patrician family, but has long since 
sunk into the mire of questionable trade. 
He appears to have made most of his 
wealth during the wars of divine Julius, 
though they say that he came up during 
battles only in time to share in the 


Who is 


booty. They also say that he is im- 
mensely wealthy. 

The First. Listen! 

Silius. Think of the gentleness of a 


doe and the docility of a lamb, add them 
together, and you will have Laissa’s 
character. She is modest, unpretentious, 


obedient, and so unexacting that she can 
live by love alone. 
already 
Laissa! 


Look, Valerius, she 
blushes. Raise your. eyes, 
See how she looks at you, O 





handsome Valerius, see how she looks! 

Valerius. But does she not have any 
defect, however slight? Does she not 
have fits of caprice or of temper? 

Silius. O noble Sir, what woman does 
not have slight caprices? But do they 
not constitute a part of her charm? And 
if it should happen that you have dif- 
ficulty with her, just call me or my 
Eumenius. She regards each one of us 
as if he were her parent, and she fol- 
lows our admonitions with joy. Is it 
not true, Eumenius? 

Eumenius. Oh, yes. 

Valerius. I do not think that I shall 
need your help. Still, you might give me 
your whip, Eumenius. In my quarries 
I manage hundreds of hostile slaves. 
Here, catch it! (He throws money on 
the ground. Silius and Eumenius rush 
at the coins and begin to fight over 


them.) Follow me, slave! (He cracks 
the whip.) 
Laissa. O Sir! Have pity, Sir! I 


was born free of free parents. These 
scoundrels deceived me and forced the 
chains upon me. Have mercy, kind Sir! 


Valerius. (Strikes her). Follow me! 
Marcus Publius. Why am I so poor that 
I can not buy her? Unfortunate woman! 
(Covers his face with his toga.) 


ACT TWO. 

The world market in the twentieth cen. 

tury A. D. 
(Statesmen, diplomats, mobs.) 

Lenin. Beat the drum, Krasin! 
Trotsky, bring your Chinese troops 
closer! Unrespected Governments and 
semi-respectable diplomats! We offer 
for sale, as a whole or in parts, to one 
person or to a group, a marvelously rich 
country, called Russia. Her natural 
wealth consists of the following: four 
hundred million acres of timber lands; 
ten million acres of black-soil land; bil- 
lions of tons of coal; enormous deposits 
of iron and copper ore; mountains of 
magnetic ore; gold, silver, tungsten, lead, 
graphite, chemicals, and many other 
surprises which you will find yourselves, 
Beat the drum, Krasin! 

(The rest of this act is exactly like 
Act One.) 


Book Reviews 


In Honor of Keats 


Tue Joun Keats Memortat Votume. Issued 
by Keats House Committee. New York: 
John Lane Company. 

ESCRIBING the dedication of the 
Keats House in Rome, in 1909, Mr. 
Arthur Severn, youngest son of the man 
in whose arms the poet breathed his last, 
says, “‘When sitting in that little room 
with the King [of Italy] and his Gen- 
erals, and the crowd of the Poet’s ad- 
mirers, many of them being unable to 
get into the room, one’s thoughts went 
back to the dying Poet in his small bed- 
room, looking down over the ‘Trinita del 

Monte’ steps, next to the one where we 

were all assembled, and out of which 

Keats emptied the dishes of the badly 

cooked dinner, one by one, on the steps 

below.” 

Some such contrast as this asserts it- 
self as one turns over the handsome 
pages of the Keats Memorial Volume. 
Many, millions in fact, of the poet’s ad- 
mirers can not get in, but, as it is, the 
crush is considerable. A scene of great 
bustle, indeed; poems are popping on 
every hand: Marie Corelli, John Drink- 
water, Thomas Hardy, Alfred Noyes, 
Amy Lowell, Henry Van Dyke. Mr. Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson can not do with 
less than two poems, nor Edith M. 
Thomas, and Professor G. M. Whicher 
has three, and so has Clinton Scollard— 
place aux Américains! they in this crowd 
are not counted among the “foreigners” 
at any rate. But the foreigners are 
there—a voweled undersong of Spanish, 
Italian, French, a clashing of cymbals 





from the neighborhood of Czecho- 
slovakia, lilting Swedish, staccato Danish 
—and ‘“EKastern” contributors, too, writ- 
ing in square soldierly devanagari (such 
for the large utterance of the early 
gods) and in swirling, dancing Arabic. 

Lord Dunsany dashes up at the last 
moment on a reeking horse, too late for 
the printer; very well, reproduce his 
verses in the broad strokes of his own 
swashbuckling hand. Mr. Austin Dob- 
son calls to say that the verses which 
he has submitted were not quite—well, 
not quite. Might he have them back for 
a further taste of that eighteenth cen- 
tury file of his? Reluctantly, but yes. 
Page M. Loti! No, Monsieur Loti is 
not ill, he is merely resting and not to be 
disturbed. Yeats drops in to say that of 
course he can’t write about Keats but he 
approves of the whole idea. Very. So 
does Maeterlinck. The Poet Laureate 
does not dabble in occasional verse, but 
he has a little thing from the Greek 
which may do, Charming. 

So much for the poets, though the roll 
of them is by no means made up. Mean- 
while, Professor de Sélincourt has con- 
sented to give his Warton lecture on 
Keats, Miss Amy Lowell will let you have 
your first look at the lost letter to Wood- 
house. Alice Meynell will present you to 
the dear old Cowden Clarkes (think of 
having been the man who read Chap- 
man’s Homer to Keats, who saw the “de- 
lighted stare” of the poet; and who got 
the sonnet next morning!) Sir Sidney 
Colvin will pore with you over the 
manuscript of the “Ode to the Night- 
ingale” (yes, the is what he wrote though 
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it came out a in the print). And there is 
Bernard Shaw telling us that Keats was 
a real jolly sort of fellow, with the whole 
of Kari Marx and Samuel Butler implicit 
in him, and would if he had lived have 
grown into “a very full-blooded modern 
revolutionist,” so he would. 


Viscount Bryce on 
Democracy 


Movers Democracies. By James Bryce (Vis- 
~~ eount Bryce). Two volumes. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 

HIS magnificent contribution to the 

world’s treasury of political science 
marks the fitting climax of a great liter- 
ary career. At the age of eighty-two, 
after a life of unceasing endeavor to col- 
lect and interpret the facts of social his- 
tory, Lord Bryce presents the ripe fruit 
of his long research. 

The author’s right to speak upon his 
great subject is manifold. When he sat 
in the British House of Commons, James 
Bryce used to be spoken of—with at 
least arguable justice—as the most 
widely learned man in that assembly. 
But our age has become a little suspicious 
of learned men when they offer judg- 
ments upon a problem of state, and— 
without endorsing the prevalent con- 
tempt for ‘“‘mere erudition”—we may con- 
cede that in matters of government the 
views of the merely erudite often need 
tempering by actual administrative ex- 
perience. There is a story that Mr. 
Bryce once began a speech in Parliament 
with the words “Sir, I shall instruct the 
House upon this subject,” and _ that, 
while no one doubted his power to im- 
part historical instruction, there were 
some who questioned whether his advice 
upon the business of the hour would 
prove on that account the more practic- 
ally workable. The tale is, no doubt, a 
myth, but it is at least ben trovato, and 
might be applied to many an academic 
legislator. Lord Bryce has advanced far 
since those days of his youth. To the 
gifts of the savant he has added the dis- 
cipline of the man of affairs. As Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, for example, he 
had a chance to make trial in Dublin of 
those theories about the cause and cure 
of Irish discontent which seem so con- 
Vincing to the historian in his study, 
and we may conjecture that during those 
years he both learned and unlearned 
much. As British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington he could re-think the argument in 
some passages of his book about the 
United States, and he has far too flexible 
a mind to reproduce what he wrote long 
ago just as it then appeared. He has 
traveled, too, all over the world, scrutin- 
izing specimens of that curious growth, 
“Democracy,” as Charles Darwin scrutin- 
ized the forms of plant and animal life. 
Thus he writes about Canada and Austra- 
lia, about China and New Zealand, about 


Uruguay and Chile and the Argentine, as 
one who has not merely examined those 
public records which are so hard to de- 
cipher at a distance, but has pitched his 
investigator’s tent upon the spot, and 
corrects what he has read by what he 
sees. His book may thus be looked upon 
as the Odyssey of a political scientist, and 
perhaps it is not inapt to compare its 
writer to the “much-enduring Odysseus” 
himself, 

The man who drew 
His changeful course through wanderings not 

a tew, 

And saw the cities and the counsel knew 
Of many men. 

Lord Bryce begins with “considera- 
tions applicable to democratic govern- 
ment in general.” In fifteen chapters he 
takes up the characteristic ideas and 
ideals of popular control, inquiring how 
this demand for  self-government—as 
contrasted alike with the Rule of the 
One and the Rule of the Few—historic- 
ally arose, and on what theoretic basis of 
human rights or values it must be sup- 
posed to rest. Such notions as “Liberty” 
and “Equality” are subjected to a careful 
analysis. The probable results of demo- 
cracy upon such interests as education 
and religion are closely investigated. We 
have an admirable study of the place of 
traditions, of public opinion, of party, of 
the press, as forces acting sometimes for 
good and sometimes for evil in a com- 
munity that has the form of govern- 
ment by popular vote, and the psycholo- 
gical insight which the author displays is 
in this part of his work specially notice- 
able. 

Passing from these somewhat abstract 
but very instructive discussions, Lord 
Bryce brings before us a series of illu- 
strative examples. A short section is 
devoted to Athens as the great republic 
of antiquity, and another to the repub- 
lics of Spanish America. We are warned 
against the danger—so fatal to the eigh- 
teenth century theorists—of forgetting 
those fundamental differences which 
mark off the Greek city-state from the 
modern country or world-empire, and 
thus becoming misled by identity of 
names without identity of conditions. 
The Spanish-American republics _are 
cited as illustrating the folly of those 
who expect from the mere form of self- 
government those good results which in- 
volve also the moral and intellectual fit- 
ness of a people for civic responsibilities. 
Six cases of a democratic order are then 
selected for examination, France, Switz- 
erland, Canada, the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand. Each time 
Lord Bryce follows the same method. He 
begins with an historical record, present- 
ing to us in concise, vivid statement the 
origin and growth of popular institu- 
tions in the country he treats. He next 
describes the existing “frame of govern- 
ment,” distinguishing the local ma- 
chinery of districts, states, and provinces 


from the centralized authority of the 
people as a whole, and enabling his read- 
ers to picture the varied sorts of relation 
in which the democratic powers stand to 
one another in different communities. 
Thus we get in each instance a discussion 
of such matters as the respective influ- 
ence of different Chambers; the control 
by President, Viceroy, or Premier; the 
separation of Legislature, Executive, and 
Judiciary; the Party System and its 
workings. The author has constantly in 
mind, too, that an account of forms must 
be supplemented by an account of actual 
practice, and that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to estimate such forces as na- 
tional temperament, the tone of public 
life, the strength with which public opin- 
ion—nominally supreme—really exerts 
itself, the degree and type of moral sen- 
sitiveness with which political corruption 
is publicly regarded. Mindful, again, of 
those two rival influences which just now 
count for so much—the assertiveness of 
Labor and the activity of the “Money 
Power” in politics—he has something to 
say in each section about such subjects as 
Syndicalism; about such agitations as 
that for the Initiative, the Referendum, 
and the Recall; about the intrigues of 
“Big Business”; about the charges, some 
of them true and some of them false, 
against the powerful corporation and the 
Trust. 

In short, this book continues for six 
other democracies that work of interpre- 
tation which was executed in “The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth” for the United 
States alone. Lord Bryce recognizes that 
a great American has done the same kind 
of service for England, and his dedica- 
tion is “to his friend and fellow-worker, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, . . . to whom Eng- 
lishmen are indebted for an admirably 
lucid and exact description of their gov- 
ernment in theory and practice.” It 
would be hard, indeed, to over-value such 
work, carried out with such learning and 
impartiality, at a time when there is sore 
need of a better understanding among the 
free peoples of one anotler’s problems 
and efforts. What we have before us 
here is just a comparative survey of de- 
mocracies, and it comes at a moment 
when democracy most requires the com- 
parative method both for its encourage- 
ment and for its warning. 

In the last section of the book Lord 
Bryce faces the daring enterprise of 
drawing inferences and a moral from the 
data which he has set forth. He asks 
what may reasonably be expected of de- 
mocracy in the days to come by those 
who possess such materials for judging, 
drawn from the days that are past. The 
old familiar questions are raised anew, 
questions about the strength and weak- 
ness of a democratic order for national 
defence, for preserving the continuity 
and stability of government, for repress- 
ing political corruption, for bringing the 
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best men to the front and keeping them 
there. But, though such questions are 
as old as Plato, the answers given are 
supported by facts from Lord Bryce’s 
immense storehouse of historical knowl- 
edge extending over periods ancient and 
modern, and they are closely related to 
the circumstances of our own time. The 
special values which have sometimes been 
conserved by monarchy, and still more by 
oligarchy, are admitted and even insisted 
upon with perfect frankness. But those 
who make much of such points are forced 
to read an equally frank analysis of 
monarchic or oligarchic failures, and to 
observe some changed conditions which 
make their arguments from the past in- 
applicable. The general upshot of this 
part of the book is that in democracy, 
with all its faults, lies our surest guar- 
antee for the days that lie ahead. Per- 
haps what will startle most is our au- 
thor’s suggestion that popular institu- 
tions may possibly yet be replaced by 
some other political experiment! He 
does not, indeed, himself expect this, but 
he wonders whether the expectation of 
social thinkers to-day may not yet prove 
as far from the truth as the conjectures 
of men like Gibbon, Johnson, and Burke 
about the European future a hundred 
and fifty years ago. Thinkers of the 
highest sagacity stood then on the edge 
of stupendous changes, and had not even 
a glimpse of these in dimmest outline. 
Who are we, that we should pretend to 
a surer insight? One thing of which 
we may be certain about the Future is 
that it will always be different from the 
Past. 

The minute critic in each country ex- 
amined will, no doubt, be able to find 
inaccuracies here and there in Lord 
Bryce’s account. The section on Canada, 
for example, although in general very 
correct, is not altogether up to date. Our 
author says that the Canadian popula- 
tion has not yet reached nine millions, 
and that legislators in Ottawa are paid 
only 2,500 dollars each for their annual 
services. In the former case the figure 
is at least very doubtful, in the latter 
it is very much too low, as Canadian 
tax-payers are painfully aware. One 
may suspect that in dealing with the 
other countries Lord Bryce has not been 
able to guard against all such slips in 
detail. But to demand such perfection 
would be to ask too much of any writer 
who has essayed such a gigantic task, 
and on the features of real consequence 
this historian seems to have provided an 
encyclopedic book of reference that 
every student will find it indispensable 
to keep by his side. The opinions, too, 


that are hazarded will—like all such 
opinions—rouse fierce controversy, ex- 
cept perhaps among the Swiss, whose 
example is again and again held up to 
the rest of us as that of the just de- 
mocracy made almost perfect. 


But it 





would carry one far beyond the scope 
of a review notice even to indicate the 
points that are most likely to be dis- 
puted. What no one can call in question 
is the value of the work as setting a 
pattern of method, giving us a sample of 
the patient amassing of facts from 
every quarter of the world, the judicial 
balancing of values against one another, 
the freedom from unsifted assumptions, 
the readiness to change one’s views in 
the light of new experience. One learns 
from this writer the conditions under 
which political inquiry should be carried 
out, if it is to be made really productive. 
The book is unsurpassed—perhaps un- 
equaled—in our time as a protest against 
both the provincialism and the dogma- 
tism by which the treatment of de- 
mocracy has been encumbered and per- 
verted. The style, too, is excellent, 
though by no means of equal merit in 
all its parts. One must not expect that, 
throughout over eleven hundred pages, 
in which the author’s first concern is to 
marshall facts, we shall find everywhere 
that grace of diction which characterizes 
Lord Byrce’s work when he has leisure 
to polish its form. But there are many 
passages of striking terseness and epi- 
grammatic sparkle, nor do we ever miss 
that clearness of exposition which Ma- 
caulay once declared to be “the only sort 
of eloquence appropriate to scientific 
writing.” 

Many a reader will certainly criticize 
the author’s “inconsistency with his own 
past,” will complain that there is now 
doubt where there used to be conviction, 
that the spirit of satire has here and 
there displaced the spirit of sympathy, 
that one recalls the radiant optimism of 
Lord Bryce’s youth and is chilled by the 
sombre misgivings of his old age. It 
has, indeed, to be said of not a few old 
men that they have dispelled the en- 
thusiasms along with the errors of im- 
maturity, and that they have escaped 
from their illusions only at the price 
of quenching their faith. Those who 
think, as the present reviewer does not, 
that we have in this book an example 
of such failing nerve can quote some pas- 
sages which lend color to their conten- 
tion. Lord Bryce’s trust in democracy 
is now qualified by many a reserve. He 
finds that no substitute for the Party 
System has yet been devised, but that 
the party leader, denouncing in his op- 
ponents the very spirit of faction which 
he encourages in his followers, has 
wrought untold mischief in every com- 
monwealth. Such a chieftain, he sug- 
gests, must often wish he could address 
the two sides in different languages, “as 
shepherds in the Scottish Highlands are 
said to shout their orders to one dog in 
English and to another in Gaelic.” He 
sees in the liberty of the press something 
comparable to an explosive, which can 
be useful for mining and tunneling, but 


ee, 


can also be made an instrument of crime, 
Dealing with the sacred mottoes about 
liberty and equality he points out how 
many and how discordant are the pre. 
cepts that can be drawn from then, and 
he recalls to us the element of truth 
in the words of that cynical old states. 
man in “Contarini Fleming”: “Few ideas 
are correct ones, and what is correct no 
one can ascertain; but with Wor s we 
govern men.” He notes as the saddest 
memories of political life those moments 
when one has to stand by while ygoldep 
opportunities are being lost, anc the 
wrong thing is done where it would have 
been easy to do the right thing: it then 
suddenly occurs to him that this very 
remark was made by a Persian to a 
Greek at a dinner-party the night before 
the battle of Plataea, twenty-four cen- 
turies ago! The transiency of the things 
which seemed most firmly established is 
always before his mind. He is not quite 
sure that even the faith in “government 
by discussion” and the habit of challeng- 
ing all dogmas to stand their trial in 
free controversy will remain undisturbed 
in the generations to come. “An Ice 
Age may await the mind of man, as ice 
ages have, from time to time, descended 
upon his dwelling-place.” For his own 
part Lord Bryce rejoices that he ean 
now be rid of the reticence which a party 
system imposed upon him, and can state 
all sides of a case with perfect candor. 
His book, he warns us, is not designed 
to serve any special cause, nor is he 
“sufficiently enamoured of his own 
opinions to desire to propagate them.” 

Perhaps this last qualification of his 
temper does not suggest the prophet by 
whom the world is moved. But it would 
be very unfair to suppose that this book 
is a product of pathetic disillusionment, 
or to forget that the author, while his 
confidence has been sobered, is still con- 
fident. Like the old Roman who was 
thanked because he had never despaired 
of the republic, Lord Bryce gives no sign 
that he has despaired of democracy. 
There is no hint of a wistful longing 
after reaction. He knows, and does not 
scruple to emphasize, those points in 
which democracy has disappointed ex- 
pectation, but he does so as one who feels 
that this is the office not of an enemy but 
of a friend. Nor does he fail to point 
out those fields in which popular insti- 
tutions have so gloriously succeeded, and 
to remind us with unsparing trenchancy 
of the horrors they have swept away. 
And he closes with a note of triumphant 
optimism, speaking of the Hope always 
renewed as the anchor by which the ship 
that carries democracy and its fortunes 
will have to ride out this latest storm 
as it has ridden out many storms before. 
“So may it be said that Democracy will 
never perish till after Hope has ex- 
pired.” 

HERBERT L. STEWART 
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Not Pleasant 


Jaxe. [By Eunice Tietjens. New York: Boni 
& veright. 
Rep Fiowers. By Francis Haffkine Snow. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 
HERE are real things in “Jake”’— 
real feeling, a real portrait. Though 
the net effect is hardly “pleasant,” it is 
not unpleasant in the trivial sense. A 
tragedy is not pleasant; and this is a 
tragedy, if a tiny one. There is enough 
virtue in Jake to lift his case above mere 
pathos. He is a failure and a victim, but 
he has a quality which the writer of this 
memorial (and we may as well accept it 
as based on fact) can not and would not 
forget: “There is a quality of eternality 
in pain, in pain met and endured, in the 
pitiful and beautiful human facing of 
pain with humor, And these things were 
part of Jake. These things are with me 
still.” Jake the uncouth and the inef- 
fective is doomed to suffering by his ex- 
quisite sensitiveness. But it is the sen- 
sitiveness of an altruist, not of an egoist: 
the sensitiveness of a soul which never 
recovers from that shock that comes to 
all of us in infancy—the vision of cruelty 
in nature and in man. Jake “has no 
chance” except to endure. Between the 
two women who strive together hardily 
for his possession he is helpless; yet his 
soul remains his own though he can not 
call it so. One of the women is a figure 
that has become oddly familiar in mod- 
ern fiction—the vamp-mother, she might 
be called; an evocation, maybe, of the 
Freudian age. . . . One is grateful to 
the publishers for not calling the book 
“a novel”; it is, rather, a full character- 
study. But the story is there for those 
to whom action is not a physical matter 
solely. And sad as it is, this chronicle 
of poor Jake “the wraith, the minor 
song,” it ends upon a major chord. 
Doubtful as the meaning of wrong, of 
pain may be, there is always the sure 
fact of courage to atone, of the human 
spirit that conquers by enduring. Al- 
ways there is torment and waste, yet 
somehow “life goes on, and beauty 
gleams inviolate in the skies.” There is 
beauty, for me, in both the form and con- 
tent of this record. 

“Red Flowers” I am less sure of, 
largely because the man in it, Stephen 
Earle, lacks for all his brilliancy just the 
quality Jake inalienably possesses. I can 
not make out that he is based on any- 
thing but a youthful hunger for experi- 
ence, Earle is an individualist, an Amer- 
ican traveler and linguist who searches 
the lands and seas for he knows not 
what. At the moment when his life be- 
gins to pall, chance brings him to a Rus- 
Slan provincial town where he has been 
told that he will find an unparalleled col- 
lection of Russian types for his study. 
Slaviansk is a watering-place with a 
Sanitarium which is half hotel. There 
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Earle presently finds himself intimate 
with a society of great interest to him 
as a student of Russian “psychology.” It 
is a society varied and animated rather 
than hopeful. These people read Dos- 
toyevsky and live Dostoyevsky. A settled 
racial despair hangs about them, makes 
feverish their animation and reckless 
their vices. ‘We are all neurasthenics,” 
remarks the glutton Danloff in the sec- 
ond chapter; and thereafter his fellow- 
countrymen are continually informing 
their guest, with an odd accent of com- 
placency, upon their diseases and their 
debauchery and their general worthless- 
ness, being Russians. They are, as it 
were, dreadfully human, with their 
frankness, their savagery, their sensitive 
minds and unstable emotions. They are 
like a race of clever children searching 
for their souls already a little perfunc- 
torily at the end of a long and profitless 
day. All this we are used to in the fic- 
tion of the Russian masters. Mr. Snow 
simply verifies the record. But his indi- 
vidual portraits also have the sharpness 
and reality of the Russian novel. I dare- 
say what makes the American reader 
uneasy is that this American in Russia 
seems pretty much of a piece with his 
hosts. Stephen Earle has little enough 
of the traditional “Anglo-Saxon” about 
him. If neurasthenia is not the word for 
his disease, what is? Weltschmerz? The 
Russian doctor of the book diagnoses 
him as “a man who has been unde- 
servedly very unhappy. His romantic de- 
sires, his feverish love of action and ad- 
venture, have made him a nomad. Ex- 
patriation, which his soul finds necessary 
to satisfy his inner nature, serves but to 
intensify his loneliness, his bitterness. 
He may yet end tragically—” That he 
does not so end, or rather that he does 
not fade pathetically from our vision on 
the final page, is owing not to any 
achievement of his own, but to Russian 
Eléna. She is the one thoroughly sane 
and healthy person in the book, and, luck- 
ily for Stephen, she loves him and can 
not let him straggle away into eternal 
inconsequence. Before them, together, 
lies a dawn of escape from the Russian 
madhouse into some world where faith 
and will are more than words. 
H. W. BoyNToN 
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“The Next War” 


By WILL IRWIN 


Dr. FRANK CRANE declares: ‘“Unreserv- 
edly I place it as the best book in the world 
right now for every man and woman in 
America to read including the President and 
the Senate. For, like you, have read much 
of war and am callous. But this book staggers 
my imagination, it........ grips my heart in 
its amazing revelation. If you buy no other 
book and read no other this year, buy and 
read ‘The Next War’ by Irwin.” 


$1.50 
Order at any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Eastern Scenery is Beautiful 
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nearby in these days of high railroad fares. 


The following books tell of these places interestingly. 
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A Book Lover’s Corner 


- other day I visited the Dramatic 
Morgue. There is a decided need of 
an institution of this kind. In the 
microcosm of the stage many fames of 
yesteryear die unidentified and for- 
gotten. They disappear mysteriously 
from the scene of their triumphs and 
the people’s memory, drowned in the 
deep, drowsy streams of periodical litera- 
ture and the daily press. To dredge 
those waters for the lost is an arduous 
and unremunerative task; still, that is 
the task which Mr. A. Hildebrand of the 
Dramatic Morgue has set himself. For 
twenty-three years he has been active 
in hauling the victims of oblivion forth 
from the inky depths. In his Morgue, 
21 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, the 
dead are exhibited, waiting for inspec- 
tion by the sentimental and the curious. 
Thousands and thousands of photos, en- 
gravings, lithographs, etchings, chromos, 
woodcuts, of textbooks, programmes, 
playbills, posters, of boxes and scrap- 
books full of clippings, the trappings in 
which these “drowndead” fames were 
found, facilitate their identification. 


But Mr. Hildebrand is not only bent 
on salvaging dead celebrities, he is also 
a worshipper of the immortals. The 
Dramatic Morgue is at the same time 
a Hall of Fame, a combination which 
gives it a claim to the interest of all 
students of the history of the theatre, and 
of the American stage in particular. Mr. 
Hildebrand takes a special pride in his 
Jenny Lind collection comprising over 
two hundred items, being portraits, pro- 
grammes, music, and biographical ma- 
terial. 


The walls of the two rooms where this 
dramatic museum is housed are lined 
with about twenty thousand volumes and 
pamphlets relating to the literature of 
the theatre. To find such treasures 
among surroundings little suggestive of 
the spirit in which they were collected 
and of the art to which they relate, adds 
the pleasure of surprise to the visitor’s 
interest in the exhibits. The unsuspect- 
ing passer-by has no clue by which he 
could discover the Dramatic Morgue. A 
framed handbill—one of the many dis- 
tributed by the War Department after 
the assassination of President Lincoln— 
offering rewards for the apprehension of 
Booth and his accomplices, is the ex- 
pensive and singularly uninstructive 
signboard of the museum. The door is 
locked and there is no bell by which 
the visitor can announce himself. He is 
expected to enter through the store at 
his right where coffee is roasted in the 
“Montgomery Mills.” On the floor above, 
where the roar of the mills and the flavor 
of the coffee precede and follow him, he 
will find this curious dramatic collec- 
tion. 


Mr. Hildebrand possesses, among his 
many curios, one of the only three copies 
in existence of what he claims to have 
been the first newspaper printed in 
America. It is dated April 17, 1704. 
But the history of journalism can be 
traced farther back, into the seventeenth 
century. At the State Paper Office in 
London a copy is preserved of a folio 
sheet, dated September 25, 1690, 
“Printed by R. Pierce for Benjamin 
Harris, at the London Coffee House, Bos- 
ton.” 


M. James F. Drake, 4 West 40th 
Street, New York, has issued “A Cata- 
logue of First Editions and Rare Books” 
(No. 141). There is the excessively rare 
first issue of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
“Sonnets,” printed in 1847, before she 
tried to hide this expression of her love 
for Robert Browning by calling them 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,” and one 
of the 25 copies to which George Mere- 
dith limited the first edition of his 
“Twenty Poems.” Of the novelists, 
Thackeray is exceedingly well repre- 
sented by first editions of “Vanity Fair” 
with all the original wrappers, “The 
English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century,” with the author’s autograph 
inscription, “Mrs. Stoddart with the Au- 
thors very best regards, July, 1853,” 
“The Newcomes,” “The Virginians,” 
and several of his minor works. An in- 
teresting Burns item is a copy of the 
first Edinburgh edition of the “Poems,” 
with inserted in it an autograph letter 
of the poet to Mrs. Riddell. At a recent 
sale in Messrs. Dowell’s Rooms, Edin- 
burgh, a copy of the first Kilmarnock 
edition was acquired by Mr. Quaritch for 
the sum of £505. 

From Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 
we received a catalogue of a thousand 
and one items, in which the imaginative 
booklover will find as great a variety of 
interest as dispelled the spleen of King 
Shahryar’s Arabian Nights. One of 
them gives a glimpse of Tsar Peter the 
Great burning the midnight oil over 
more solid stuff than a girl’s fantastic 
story. “Symbola et Emblemata” is the 
title of a polyglot treatise on emblems, 
published in 1705 by Henr. Wetstein at 
Amsterdam jussu atque auspiciis Sac. 
Suae Majestatis . . Petri Alexeidis, 
the text being in Russian, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, English, and 
German, This edition has almost com- 
pletely perished. A reprint appeared in 
1741, but without the Russian text and 
without the beautiful portrait of the 
Tsar by J. Mulder which adorned the 
title page of the earlier volume. Thus 
this European book of emblems was de- 
liberately stripped of everything Mus- 
covite, and became itself an emblem of 
Russia excluded from the pale of western 
civilization. 

A. 35. Be 
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Your reading problem 


solved by Dr. 














OW can you gain, in just a few 
delightful minutes’ reading each 
day, that knowledge of a few truly 

great books which will distinguish you 
always as a well-read man or woman? 
How can you, by reading, acquire a deep 
and true conception of human nature and 
human affairs? How are you to become 
well versed in those niceties no less than 
in those fundamentals of life which you 
can know only by carefully selected read- 
ing, never by random reading? 


It is that question, of so much importance 
to you, as it is to every thinking person, 
that you will find answered in the book- 
let describing 


Eliot of Harvard 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT © 
. SHELF OF BOOKS 


It tells you what few great books—biographies, 
histories, novels, dramas, poems, books of science 
and travel, philosophy and religion—picture the 
progress of civilization, and, as Dr. Eliot says, 
“enrich, refine, and fertilize the mind.” 


Every well-informed man and woman should at 
least know something about this famous library. 


The free booklet tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put 
into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the books essential to the 
Twentieth Century idea of a cultivated person,’”’ how he 
has so arranged these books that even fifteen minutes a 
day is enough, how, in these pleasant moments of spare 
time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided, 
you can get the knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that progress in every walk 
of life demands to-day. 


“For me,” wrote one man, “your little free book meant a big step 
forward, and it showed me besides the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


Every reader of The Weekly Review is invited to have free a copy 
of this handsome and entertaining little book which is being distributed 
to acquaint people with Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. Merely 
mail the coupon to-day. 


Have a copy FREE 


: W.R. 6-11-21 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 
416 W. 13th St., N. Y. 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, please send me the little 
guide-book to the most famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the plan of reading recom- 
mended by Dr. Efiot of Harvard. 
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